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THE OUTLOOK. 


f foe President, after a delay of over three months, 

publishes a letter of acceptance of the nomina- 
tion tendered to him by the Democratic Convention 
last June. The letter itself makes no reference to the 
long delay, but Colonel Lamont is reported as attrib- 
uting it to the pressure of public duties on the Presi- 
dent. His critics attribute it to a desire to see how 
the canvass was going before committing himself. 
The time for publication is at all events skillfully 
selected, being just as public interest in the ap- 
proaching election is beginning to be general. The 
President’s epitome in the opening of his letter 
of the conditions of a just and wise public policy 
will generally commend itself to men of all 
political faiths and parties : 


“ Among these [objects of national concern] are the 
regulation of a sound financial system suited to our 
needs, thus securing an efficient agency of national 
wealth and general prosperity ; the construction and 
equipment of means of defense, to insure our national 
safety and maintain the honor beneath which such 
national safety reposes ; the protection of our national 
domain, still stretching beyond the needs of a century’s 
expansion, and its preservation for the settler and the 
pioneer of our marvelous growth ; a sensible and sincere 
recognition of the value of American labor, leading to 
the scrupulous care and just appreciation of the interests 
of our workingmen ; the limitation and checking of 
such monopolistic tendencies and schemes as interfere 
with the advantages and benefits which the people may 
rightly claim ; a generous regard and care for our sur- 
viving soldiers and sailors, and for the widows and 
orphans of such as have died, to the end that while 
the appreciation of their services and sacrifices is 
quickened, the application of their pension fund to im- 
proper cases may be prevented ; protection against a 
servile immigration, which injuriously competes with 
our laboring men in the field of toil, and adds to our 
population an element ignorant of our institutions and 
laws, impossible of assimilation with our people, and 
dangerous to our peace and welfare ; astrict and stead- 
fast adherence to the principles of civil service reform, 
and a thorough execution of the laws passed for their 
enforcement, thus permitting to our people the advan- 
tages of business methods in the operation of their 
Government ; the guarantee to our colored citizens of 
all their rights of citizenship, and their just recognition 
and encouragement in all things pertaining to that rela- 
tion ; a firm, patient, and humane Indian policy, so 
that in peaceful relations with the Government the 
civilization of the Indian may be promoted, with result- 
ing quiet and safety to the settlers on our frontiers, and 
the curtailment of public expense by the introduction 


of economical methods in every department of the Gov- 


ernment.” 

The only serious criticism that can be brought 
against this statement is that it is silent on the tem- 
perance question ; that on some other questions it 
is so general as to avoid politicai issues by vague- 
uess; and that on still others—as in its indorse- 
ment of civil service reform—it is not confirmed, at 
least in the later period of the present Administra- 
tion, by those actions which speak louder than 
words. 


* * 


Vagueness cannot, however, be predicated of the 
rest of the letter. This is a vigorous and unambiguous 
presentation and defense of the President's views 
on the tariff, put into language which cannot be 
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misinterpreted nor made to bear a double meaning. 
The President reaffirms the essential injustice of 
perpetuating taxes greater than are required for 
publie needs ; lays the foundation for a much more 
radical free-trade position than he oceupies, by his 
contention that a protective tariff requires for every 
million of dollars paid to the Government in duties 
many millions more to be paid in increased cost of 
domestic productions, that go, not into the National 
Treasury, but into private pockets ; plants himself 
squarely on a tariff for revenue only, by the affirma- 
tion of “the absolute duty of limiting the rate of 
tariff charges to the necessities of a frugal and 
economical administration of the Government ;” 
emphasizes this affirmation by the declaration that 
“unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation;” lays 
stress on the general paralysis and commercial dis- 
tress which follow the hoarding of a surplus in the 
Treasury vaults ; insists that trusts and monopolies 
and combinations to control prices are a product 
of an “inordinately high tariff,” without, however, 
explaining how they can be broken up by any tariff 
reform short of one which puts the world’s markets on 
an equality ; and does not really logically modify the 
fundamental principles involved in these statements 
by the qualifying statement that “abrupt and radi- 
eal changes”’ which might endanger commercial 
enterprises based on our present tariff system are 
not intended. On the whole, we think this letter 
plants the President, and therefore the Democratic 
party, more squarely than any previous utterances, 
in message, platform, or proposed legislation, on 
the fundamental position that protection to indus- 
trial enterprises must be an incident, not an end, of 
the tariff, and that whenever it ceases to be an inci- 
dent and becomes an end it becomes injurious to the 
public and unjust to the individual. Without at- 
tempting to discuss the President’s positions, it must 
be said in respect to them that the protectionist 
does not admit that a protective policy enhances the 
cost of domestic production, and does insist that it 
improves the domestic market by promoting a di- 
versity of industry, to neither of which points does 
the President refer in his letter, which is, indeed, 
rather a statement of political principles than an 
attempted defense of them from the attacks and 
criticisms of opponents. 
* 

lu spite of a message from the President that the 
rumor of a rejection of the treaty with China for the 
exclusion of the Chinese from our coasts is errone- 
ous, and that the treaty has simply been postponed for 
further consideration, the Senate has rushed through 
the bill for the immediate exclusion of all Chinese, 
treaty or no treaty. So far as we can judge, both 
parties must share about equally the responsibility 
for this action, which we do not believe one of the 
Senators will defend on any other ground than that 
it is “ good polities." ‘There was some unseemly 
attempt to dodge, and it was with difficulty that a 
quorum could be got to vote on the bill at all, but 
the only Senators who had the courage to vote 
against it were Senators Brown, of Georgia (Demo- 
crat), and Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Wilson, of 
Iowa (Republicans). Even Senator Gorman, who 
subsequently made a vigorovs speech against the 
bill, apparently voted for it. ‘wo mitigating cireum- 
stances must be added: one, that a motion to 
recommit the bill, with the President’s message, to 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations was lost by 
only one majority; the other, that Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire, moved to reconsider the vote and 
then to amend the bill by providing that it should 
not take effect for sixty days after its passage unless 
China should refuse to ratify the treaty, and in case 
she should ratify the treaty within that time the 
act should be null and void. ‘That motion is pend- 
ing as we go to press. ‘The policy of exclusion of 
the Chinese may be regarded as settled on by the 
country ; the Pacific slope being urgent for it and 
the Northern and Eastern States being not greatly 
moved on the subject. ‘There are reasons, apart 
from the intrinsic merits of the question, why, since 
the Pacific slope is most affected by the immigration 
from China, it should be allowed to determine 
whether that immigration shall be permitted or not. 
But there is nothing to be said in support of the 
indecent haste with which this bill has been driven 
through Congress in the partisan scramble for the 
Pacifie vote in the Presidential election. We do 
not believe that it was even “ good politics.” We 
wish we could hope that President Cleveland would 
veto the bill, if it passes without Senator Blair's 
amendment, but this is perhaps too much to expect 
under the circumstances. Such a veto would com- 
mend itself to the second sober thought of all 
thoughtful American citizens, who value National 
honor more than a few hundred votes in a closely 
contested election ; but whether there would be time 
for the second sober thought to assert itself between 
now and November is, we suppose, doubtful. 
* . 

We publish in another column a short editorial 
from “The Week ” of Toronto, which we believe 
retlects-the best sentiment, if not the politically con- 
trolling sentiment, of Canada, on the subject of the 
strained relations between that country and our own. 
We believe also that it reflects the best sentiment 
of the United States as well. It would be a National 
disaster if two such neighbors should fall into an 
open quarrel over-so small a matter as that out of 
which this dispute has grown. It would bea National 
ilisgrace if two communities of the same origin, faith, 
and fundamental political institutions should not 
tind a way to harmonize their differences on such a 
subject peacefully. It is not “bluster” for us to 
refuse to allow Canadian goods to be shipped in 
bond through the United States, in retaliation for 
Canada’s refusal to allow fish to be shipped in 
bond over her railways. The refusal is small busi- 
ness on both sides of the line, and unworthy the 
nations which engage in it; but it is much more 
like bluster for an English newspaper like the 
“Standard ” to talk of war in a reply to a sugges- 
tion of non-intercourse. There is, indeed, we believe, 
some question whether under present treaties Can- 
ada has not a right to ship goods in bond through 
the United States, and whether we are not required 
to give her notice of the withdrawal of this _privi- 
lege. But apart from such special treaty provis- 
ions, it is clear that such transshipment is a privi- 
lege, not a right, and cannot be demanded. For 
ourselves, we believe that the interests and the 
destinies of the United States and Canada are iden- 
tical; that the politicians and presses on either side 
of the line who are attempting to set these countries 
by the ears are the enemies of both ; that, though re- 
maining politically separate, they should be commer- 
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cially one; and that the statesman, instead of building 
up barriers of non-intercourse between them, or 
attempting to st’boy the two into a battle of words 
if not of blows, should endeavor to bring about 
absolute commercial reciprocity between them. 
The act giving to the President the power to 
retaliate by withdrawing from Canada the privilege 
of trans-shipping goods across the continent in bond 
has passed the House with only four votes recorded 
against it, and will undoubtedly pass the Senate by 
a substantially unanimous vote ; but we shall be very 
much surprised if the President makes any use of 
the power except to aid in securing more favorable 
terms in future negotiations. 
* * 
* 

The question whether Governor Hill shall be 
renominated by the Democratic party in New York 
State is not one of merely party and local interest. 
With Mr. Hill’s motives we have nothing to do; 
whether his political principles or his want of them 
have given him his position we do not even inquire. 
But in fact his position is that of leader of all 
the worst elements in the State, and his election 
would mean the triumph of these elements in 
State politics for another two years. Nearly all 
the liquor interests, all the gambling interests, 
aud most of the worst jobbery and corruption 
in politics are combined for his renomination and 
re-election. His vetoes of the High License bill 
and the Political Reform bill have made him, 
whether they were so intended or not, the repre- 
sentative of the saloons and of the venders of votes. 
If he is nominated, it will be because the saloon and 
the venders of votes control the Democratic prima- 
ries in this State ; if he is elected, it will be because 
enough Democrats will put party allegiance above 
the moral well-being of the State to give him a 
majority of the aggregate vote. He is not to be 
renominated without a protest within the party, but 
whether that will take the practical and efficacious 
form of a bolt against his election remains to be 
seen. Cooper Union Hall was crowded last week 
with Democrats met together to protest against his 
nomination; among the protestants being Henry 
George, who declared that if Governor Hill was 
renominated he would vote for Warner Miller, 
and he believed there would be enough honest 
Democrats voting with him to defeat Mr. Hill. 

* * 


We are not so sanguine. We think it very doubt- 


ful whether there are independent Democrats enough | 


to defeat a regular nominee who has been put upon 
the party by the corrupt influence within the party. 
The Brooklyn “ Eagle,” which is a stalwart Demo- 
cratic paper and a stalwart opponent of Mr. Hill, 
thus argues for the legitimacy of a protest not 
enforced by a bolt : 

“ Parties are always an alternative. Candidates are 
always a choice. All men know more than one man. 
The collective action of a party is better than the soli- 
tary opinion of a newspaper. State and National ends 
are reached by associated effort, by harmonized views, 
by united endeavor, by banded exertion, by the merging 
of the personal opinion in the general opinion. The 
renomination of Hill will not make his errors right or 
the wrong influences of which he has been the shielder 
right, but it will prove that, in the opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic party, the administration of the man shows a 
balance on the right side, and that in the circumstances 
his re-presentment to suffrage is the wiser course to 
secure that larger result, the retention of the Democ- 
eracy in National power by the vote of this State.” 
This sort of argument deprives political protests of 
all their power. So long as decent men protest 
against political corruption and continue to vote for 
the candidate of political corruptionists, so long the 
corruption will continue. The vulture will not be 
dissuaded from the lamb by oratory. The argu- 
ment of the “Eagle,” based on the necessity of 
mutual concessions to secure common ends, is 
more specious than sound. The principle is indu- 
bitable, but it does not apply. If Governor Hill 
really represents what the voters wish represented 


in the administration of the State, if he desires low 
license and practically free liquor, gambling legal- 
ized and made reputable, elections controlled by 
heelers and their gangs, it is certainly a matter of 
quite secondary importance whether he votes for 
Mr. Hill or some other representative of the saloon 
and the “boys.” If he wishes to see the liquor 
traffic put under restriction, or at least made to pay 
a part of its cost to the community, policy shops 
broken up and pools prohibited, and an untram- 
meled vote and a fair count secured in every town 
and precinct in the State, he should not vote for 
a man pledged against each of these reforms by his 
public acts; and the fact that he has been attached 
to the tail of a Presidential kite does not alter the 
issue. In fact, there is no necessary relation between 
the Presidential and the State issues; no reason 
why, because a man is in favor of State prohibition, 
he should vote against National protection, nor why, 
because he is in favor of political reform in the 
State, he should vote against reduction of the tariff 
in the Nation. There would, indeed, be a distinct 
advantage in the election of the Presidential candi- 
date of one party and the State candidate of the 
other party, if it only emphasized the fact that the 
best men in the party care more for loyalty to 
principle than for subserviency to party organiza- 


tion. 
* * 


* 

The hope entertained ten days or so ago that the 
yellow fever epidemic at Jacksonville, Fla., had 
nearly run its course has, unhappily, proved too 
sanguine. ‘The past week has seen a continuous 
increase in the number of new cases and in the 
daily mortality. As yet the disease has been con- 
fined to the city of Jacksonville and its immediate 
vicinity, and with proper measures of precaution it 
is believed that a general spreading of the epidemic 
may be averted. The coming of cool weather is 
anxiously awaited; as in 1878, it is probable that 
the first heavy frost will be the fever’s death-blow. 
The authorities of the city seem to have taken all 
possible means to care for the sick and prevent 
infection ; so far as they can, they are encouraging 
the citizens to leave for safer places of residence. 
Surgeon-General Hamilton’s order insisting on a 
ten days’ quarantine at Camp Perry for refugees 
has occasioned some protest and indignation among 
the unfortunate people who are struggling to escape 
from the infected city, but has been warmly com- 
mended by the communities which believe a rigid 
quarantine is their only safety from contagion. 
The suffering and privations of those who still re- 
main in Jacksonville are great. An appeal has 
been issued by the representatives of the citizens 
stating that the epidemic has now reached such a 
stage that their own funds are insufficient to cope 
with pressing needs and calling for assistance. 
Already this appeal has met with liberal response, 
but more 1s needed. We do not doubt that, as in 
former emergencies, the distress of our Southern 
friends will be freely and quickly relieved by North- 
ern sympathy. Contributions may be sent to Mayor 
Hewitt at the City Hall, New York City, or direct 
to James M. Schumaker, First National Bank, 


Jacksonville. 
* * 


* 

The first decision of the Court in the famous 
Andover Seminary case has just been rendered, in 
favor of Professor Smyth. It throws no particu- 
lar light on the probable final decision of the 
case on its merits, but it insures a full and adequate 
consideration of the case by the Court. Last year 
the Visitors rendered their decision, which by a 
curious process condemned Professor Smyth and 
acquitted the other accused professors, not only on 
the same evidence, but upon precisely the same utter- 
ances, since they were jointly indicted, not for teach- 
ings in the class-room, but for writings in the 
“ Andover Review,” the editorial responsibility for 
which they all jointly shared. Professor Smyth 
thereupon appealed to the Supreme Court, as the 


statutes permitted him todo. When the Visitors 
made up the record on which the appeal must be 
heard in the Court, Professor Smyth objected that 
much of the evidence in the case,on which he 
relied for a reversal of the finding of the Visitors, 
was omitted from the record, and he applied to 
the Court to have an amended record furnished. 
It is this motion which has just been decided in 
Professor Smyth’s favor, the Court requiring the 
full record of all the proceedings in the case to be 
sent up for review. It would seem to the layman 
that this would be almost a matter of course, 
indeed that the Board of Visitors would have sent 
up the complete record on a mere request to do so. 
But as the Court has taken eight months to decide 
the question, it evidently was not so clear as it would 
seem to be to the non-legally-instructed mind. The 
record has new to be amended, practically to be 
made up afresh ; next in order will be a discussion 
of the legal merits of the case before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 


* * 
* 


It is never safe for one theologian to attempt to 
interpret the theological opinions of one of a differ- 
ent school of thought; and one would suppose that 
chivalry should prevent the living from attacking 
one whom death has silenced. But the theological 
controversialist never knows chivalry. Mr. Beecher’s 
friends will thank Dr. Brush for defending the 
memory of the dead from Mr. Joseph Cook’s un- 
chivalrous attack. We quote one paragraph from 
Dr. Brush’s letter of protest : 

“ First, 1 was sorry that a man so evidently prej- 
udiced against Mr. Beecher should have undertaken to 
discuss him before such an audience in ten minutes. 
Secondly, I aver that you never knew the man, and in 
my humble opinion a man should be careful how he 
enters upon a subject with which he has not thoroughly 
familiarized himself. . . . Again, speaking of Mr. 
Beecher’s theological beliefs, you said he did not believe 
in the vicarious suffering of Christ. Therein you made 
another mistake, and, in my judgment, showed your 
lack of knowledge of the man. Laverthat Mr. Beecher 
thoroughly believed in the divinity of Christ, and in him 
as the Redeemer of the world, and in his vicarious suffer- 
ing. Not, however, from the commercial standpoint, 
nor to satisfy law, nor remedy or correct an error of the 
Almighty, but, as I interpreted him, he believed in the 
vicarious suffering of Christ as the necessary and only 
means of salvation, and the method of revealing God 
to the soul of man and making him as one with him- 
self, not to satisfy the wrath of an angry God who 
would not be appeased unless some one’s blood was 
shed. His God was not a Shylock, but a loving Father, 
revealing himself to his poor blinded children, and 
lifting them up and drawing them to his loving heart.” 

This is admirably said. It is doubtful whether 
any preacher ever lived in America who put as much 
emphasis on the divinity of Jesus Christ—that is, on 
Jesus Christ as the manifestation of God in the flesh 
—or more on the reality and efficacy of vicarious 
suffering, which on the one hand Mr. Beecher 
carried down and out into human life,-showing it 
to be the universal condition of all remedial proc- 
esses among men, and on the other up into the 
eternal nature of God, showing that God ever 
suffers for the sins of his children, and by his suffer- 
ing redeems them from their own undoing. What 
Mr. Beecher did not believe in was the theological 
doctrine of expiation ; but any man who undertakes 
to teach theology or to criticise a theological teacher 
ought to have sufficient acquaintance with the 
science to understand the distinction between vicari- 


ous suffering and expiation. 


* * 
* 


In our article on “The Romance of Africa,” 
published a few weeks since, we gave the latest re- 
ports concerning Stanley, which were then decidedly 
unfavorable. Recent tidings, however, are more 


encouraging. Professor Ravenstein, of the British 
Geographical Society, expresses the belief, shared 
by many others, that the mysterious “ White Pasha” 
of whom so much has been heard is none other 
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than Stanley. After Stanley started from the 
Congo, in July, 1887, with stores for only two 
months, and failed to cross directly to Albert Lake, 
it is argued that he must have gone northward for 
supplies. He would then have reached the Nyam- 
Nyam country, and have been among friendly 
tribes. The reports of the “ White Pasha” have 
come down the Nile from the Bangos, who are on 
the edge of this country. It was reported that 
Emin Bey was preparing an expedition northward 
last April, and it is now suggested that instead of 
moving directly against the Mahdi he was proposing 
to join forces with Stanley. So far as fighting is 
concerned, however, the ‘“ White Pasha” appears 
able to hold his own, inasmuch as he has already 
repulsed three expeditions sent against him by the 
Mahdi. As the natives from whom the story comes 
are acquainted with Emin Bey, he cannot be the 
“White Pasha,” and it is nearly certain that he is 
the only European besides Stanley in that part of 
Africa. It is thought possible, therefore, that 
Stanley has raised an army among the Nyam-Nyams, 
and has worsted the forces dispatched against him 
by the Mahdi. If this be true, it is probable that 
Stanley will soon effect a union with Emin Bey, if 
he has not already done so. This is the most cheer- 
ing news yet received concerning the explorer. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


W* have heretofore given some account of the 
Congressional investigation into the matter 
of the importation of immigrants to this country 
under contract. It appears very clearly from the 
imperfect reports afforded by the daily press that, in 
spite of the law, it is common for capitalists to im- 
port immigrants for the purpose of getting cheaper 
labor, and so underbidding their commercial com- 
petitors. The immediate effect is to reduce the 
already scant wages of the wage-earner. A second- 
ary effect is to prevent labor combinations from keep- 
ing up the rate of wages, since such combinations, 
though they may control, or at least materially 
affect, the rate of wages in the United States, can- 
not control the rate of wages in the world’s market. 
They are powerful against possible competition within 
narrow geographical boundaries ; powerless to affect 
it against competition from the unemployed of the 
Old World. An ultimate effect is to introduce to 
America a class of immigrants who add greatly to 
our National burdens and little to our National 
wealth—the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most 
dependent class, those least likely to become intelli- 
gent respecting the problems of our National life, or 
truly identified in interest with our National welfare. 
What shall we do about it? The latest scheme is 
one proposed by certain representatives of labor 
unions, and said to be regarded favorably by the 
Congressional Committee. This is a combination 
of the certificate and the head-tax plan. It is pro- 
posed to require every foreign immigrant to give to 
the nearest American Consul a year’s notice of his 
intention to immigrate ; to secure from the consul 
a certificate of character and capacity for self- 
support; and to pay a head-tax from $50 to $100 
on arrival. This head-tax is to be collected of the 
steamship companies; it will, of course, and of 
necessity, be levied by them in turn on the immi- 
grant in the form of increased passage money. 
There is something to be said in favor of the 
scheme of a head-tax. It can be easily enforced. 
It will almost necessarily exclude the poorest class 
- of immigrants. It will prevent the importation of 
contract laborers in any great number, for only in 
those exceptional cases in which the capitalist can 
afford to advance so considerable a sum to secure 
laborers can the importation be continued. Other 
schemes are certainly not promising. The law pro- 
hibiting the importation of laborers under contract 
is the merest tub to the labor whale. It never has 


been and never can be enforced—except in isolated 
eases like that of the rector of Holy Trinity. 
The scheme, first proposed, we believe, by Profess- 


or Boyesen, requiring every immigrant to procure 
a certificate of character from the nearest American 
consul, would, uncombined with a head-tax, serve no 
better. The present law leaves one great hole ; 
this proposed law would leave a hundred small 
holes. Some consuls would be strict construction- 
ists, and give certificates only after a rigorous ex- 
amination, and only to men of proved character ; 
others would be liberal or lazy, and give certificates 
to any one who was not proved unworthy; while 
still others would be corrupt, and would give such 
certificates to men who paid a bonus for them. To 
admit an unchecked and unsifted immigration, and 
endeavor to guard against its evils by requiring a 
longer residence in the United States as a condition 
of suffrage, a scheme proposed by some newspaper 
paragraphists, would aim only at protecting the 
country from one of the evils of unlimited immigra- 
tion, and would not, in fact, even do so much as 
that. It would do nothing to keep up the rate of 
wages against imported competitors; nothing to 
prevent the increase of pauperism and crime that 
comes from unregulated immigration; and would 
really be more likely to aggravate than to cure the 
political evils resulting from a flood of foreigners. 
For it would increase our non-voting, non-intelligent, 
non-patriotic population. All history enforces the 
lesson that in such a population lies the greatest 
danger of a free government. Rome with her 
internecine wars, France with her Revolution, Eng- 
land with her Chartist riots, all emphasize the les- 
son that revolutions breed in masses that are denied 
political rights. We must either educate and as- 
similate or exclude ; we cannot admit to the country 
and exclude from the ballot-box, and think our- 
selves safe. This is ostrich statesmanship. 

At the same time, the first instinetive feeling of 
every American is one of protest against this policy 
of a head-tax; and this instinct is reasonable. 
Such a law would reverse all the traditions of Amer- 
ica; it would reverse that policy by which the 


Nation has attained its unparalleled prosperity. We 
have hitherto invited the poor of all nations to 


share our wealth with us; and our generosity has 
made us rich. To shut the door in the face of all 
but the few who can bribe us with a hundred-dollar 
bill to let them in is to adopt a change in method 
and spirit too radical to be accepted without the 
most careful consideration. We are, indeed, placed 
in a curious dilemma. To exclude the products of 
foreign labor and admit the foreign laborer does 
not protect the wage-earner, it only enhances the 
profits of his employer. Yet to exclude foreign 
laborers is to run counter to all historical precedent 
—our own and that of other nations. China’s 
policy of exclusion has not made her either rich or 
intelligent. The exclusiveness of Venice did not 
save her from ruin, if, indeed, it was not one prin- 
cipal cause of her decay. On the other hand, a 
chief cause of England’s commercial and manufact- 
uring supremacy was the welcomed migration of 
Protestant refugees from France and Holland. Be- 
tween the Huguenots of France or the Calvinists 
of Holland and the unintelligent day laborers of 
Italy or the heathen Chinese there is, it is true, 
no analogy. But to exclude the immigrants that 
bring ignorance and welcome those that bring in- 
telligence, to admit those that bring wealth-com- 
pelling industry and exclude those who come 
to fill our jails and our almshouses, is a problem 
which cannot be solved by a general policy of exclu- 
sion, nor by admitting to our industries and exclud- 
ing from our elections, nor by welcoming the cap- 
italists and shutting out the thrifty but unwealthy 
laborer, or taking from him his little capital to add 
to the already dangerous accumulation of an over- 
full National Treasury. 

The reader will naturally conclude from this article 
that The Christian Union has no definite policy to 
propose respecting this problem of immigration ; and 
the reader will be right. Wedo not believe that it 
can be solved by artificially keeping up the rate of 


wages and artificially excluding wage-earners. We 
cannot beckon the poor to our shores with one hand 
and exclude them with the other. We do not 
believe that it can be solved by admitting the igno- 
rant to a share in our industrial life and excluding 
them from a share in our political control. We do 
not believe that it can be done by trusting to the 
average American consul to sift out intending 
immigrants. And we think there are serious— 
though perhaps not conclusive—objections to open- 
ing the door to small capitalists and shutting it in 
the face of men whose capacity to labor is their sole 
capital. Meanwhile there are a few things that we 
are sure of. We are sure that the motto, “ Let well 
enough alone,” does not apply ; that we are receiv- 
ing a foreign population faster than we are assimi- 
lating it, and, in these later years, a class of foreign 
population not easy to assimilate. It will tax all 
our energies to educate and enrich our own 
ignorant and poor; we cannot undertake this 
task for the pauper. populations of the world. 
We are sure that the problem cannot be settled 
in the midst of an exciting political campaign, 
when non-partisan action on any topic well- 
nigh impossible; sure that it requires the best 
thought of the best thinkers of America; and that 
whatever policy of shifting or exclusion may be 
required by the law of self-preservation, what is still 
more urgently required is the maintenance of an 
unsectarian common school system, and its enlarge- 
ment and improvement, and a vigorous and com- 
bined work in Christian education by the churehes, 
who need to beware lest the great opportunity for 
Christian work which has been given them turn, by 
their neglect, into a great calamity to the Church 
and to the Nation. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF HOPE. 

HE difference between taking counsel with one’s 
fears and with one’s hopes was practically illus- 
trated twenty-five years ago in the campaigns of 
McClellan and Grant. Both were honest men, well- 
trained officers, and sincere patriots; but the one 
always waited on his apprehensions, and the other 
Itissafe to say that no great 
enterprise was ever yet inaugurated, sustained, or 


moved with his hopes. 


completed in any other spirit than that of hope. 
The Suez Canal was not built, nor the ocean cable 
laid, nor the great war of a quarter of a century 
ago brought to a successful termination, by men 
All these under- 
takings, and all undertakings of equal magnitude, 
Nothing is ever to be 
gained by taking counsel with one’s fears. Courage 
is the keynote of suecess—the music to which every 
attacking column that has ever surmounted a strong 
position has always marched. In the vicissitudes 
of life, which come not only to one’s personal estate, 


who were easily discouraged. 


have had their roots in hope. 


but to one’s affections, one’s aspirations, and one’s 
bodily health, there are recurring depressions, times 
of discouragement and almost of despair; these 
are unavoidable in every life, however resolutely 
directed. No one can avoid them; they seem to 
inhere in the order of growth. One secret of sue- 
cessful living is to learn to recognize them when 
they come, and to refuse to follow their promptings. 

No man ought ever to settle an important ques- 
tion when he is discouraged or depressed ; he ought 
to recognize such acondition as something abnormal 
and unhealthful—a condition which makes wise 
judgment and right action impossible. If we learn 
to treat our times of depression and discourage- 
ment as symptoms of disease, and avoid deeid- 
ing or acting when they are upon us; to look 
at them as something apart from our best and truest 
selves, we shall avoid the mistakes into which they 
will lead us, and we shall do much to overcome them. 
When depression is not distinctly physical, it is 
largely a matter of habit ; it can be thrown off by 
force of will. When it is purely physical, it must 
be treated as a disease, and one must wait upon the 
return to health. But there is a great deal of de- 
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pression that is a matter of feeling, and that can be 
overcome by fighting against it, and by treating it 
as if it were an unnatural and abnormal thing. A 
discouraged man is a defeated man. Many a man 
has given up in the moment of discouragement 
advantages which, if they had been pushed a little 
further, would have resulted in a permanent success. 
Many an enterprise has failed because at the crit- 
ical moment, when courage was the essential thing, 
counsel was taken with fear and the flag was struck 
which might have been successfully carried forward 
and planted on the citadel. The inspirations of life, 
those sudden revelations of things we may attain, 
are the children of hope ; depression never yet gave 
birth to an inspiring thought or purpose. We only 
really live when we hope, and when hope leads us 
forward by-its divine impulsion. If the good and 
evil angels of each were personified, hope would 
shine from the face of one and despair from the 
face of the other. To listen to the words of dis- 
couragement is to throw away one’s strength and 
opportunity, to reject the crown of achievement. To 
wait on the counsel of hope is to strike resolutely 
through all difficulties and to grasp that success to 
which all men were born if character matched faith, 
and faith kept locked hands with hope. 


A NEW DEVICE. 

UR readers will remember the “‘ example”’ in the 

old arithmetices in which the buyer of a horse 
agrees to pay one cent for the first nail in the horse’s 
shoe, two cents for the second, four for the third, 
and so on, and his great sorrow on finding to what 
un enormous price this arithmetical progression led. 
A singular application of the idea has sprung into 
prominence this summer in a device to collect money 
for benevolent objects. It is this: The founder of 
the scheme sends two letters, each marked No. 1, 
to persons he knows, requesting each to send, say, 
six cents in stamps to him, and also to make two 
copies of the letter, mark them each No. 2, and send 
to two friends with a similar request, and so on till 


the “ chain” of letters reaches to a limited number, 


say No. 15. It will be seen that of letter No. 2 
there will be four copies made; of No. 3, eight ; of 
No. 4, sixteen, and so on, until of No. 15 there 
would be—if the chain is unbroken—no less than 
16,384. In some cases, we are told, the progres- 
sion has been carried as far as No. 20. We will 
leave our readers to figure what the exact sum of 
the resulting subscriptions would be, if each of the 
persons receiving such a letter forwarded the three 
stamps asked for. The contingency of refusal is 
provided for by the request that at all events the 
letter be returned to the originator of the scheme, 
that the chain may be preserved by sending it else- 
where. 

This plan is certainly an ingenious and novel 
one, and in relying on the natural reluctance of 
people to write the requested letter of refusal 
rather than to comply with the easy task of inclos- 
ing a few stamps and doing a little copying, it shows 
a clever knowledge of human nature. Doubtless 
sume worthy objects have been substantially aided 
by this scheme. But it is well for persons receiving 
such requests to observe two points: first, it is an 
extremely wasteful form of charity; each letter- 
writer sends six cents to the object specified, and 
spends six cents in postage; Uncle Sam, therefore, 
who is so far from poor that he is greatly worried 
by his surplus, receives just as much as the charity ; 
second, the interest excited by the novelty of the 
scheme should not make one forget the responsibil- 
ity of assuring one’s self that the object is a worthy 
one; the amount sent by each is small, but the 
aggregate has been in some cases many thousand 
dollars, and we see it stated that in some instances 
the causes presented have been unwise, selfish, or 
even fraudulent. We do not assert this as fact, but 
it is a sensible rule never to give without knowledge 
of the merits of the case. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


I am not enthusiastic over ruins. I care more about 
what is than about what has been, and more about what 
is to be than about what is. The life of the past inter- 
ests me chiefly because it throws light on the life of the 
future. Graveyards are not interesting to me ; cities 
are. I would rather study the St. Gothard Tunnel 
than an old Roman viaduct ; and the actual home of 
the German peasant of to-day than the ruined abode 
of a robber baron of the Middle Ages. Medieval 
ruins, whether in thoughts or things, creeds or castles, 
have small attraction for me. I went by the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, whose library is said to be rich in 
ancient manuscripts of Martin Luther, without going in 
to look at them ; but I would gladly travel across the 
ocean for a first reading of the manuscript of the Luther 
that is to be in the twentieth century. There are said 
to be the bones of eleven thousand martyred virgins in 
a church in Cologne. I did not go to look at them. I 
would a great deal rather look into the faces of five 
hundred living Wellesley College girls assembled in their 
chapel. All of which I hope not too egotistical confes- 
sion is introductory to a paragraph about Heidelberg 
Castle, which, notwithstanding it is a ruin, did awaken 
my enthusiasm. Baedeker says that it is the finest ruin 
in Europe, with one exception—that at Grenada, Spain. 
It is beautiful for situation: with the town of Heidel- 
berg snuggling up to the cliff on which it stands ; with 
beautiful grounds and magnificent forest trees close 
about it ; with the swift-rolling Neckar flowing at the 
base of its craggy foundation ; with the environing hills 
vine clad and forest crowned ; with the open plain be- 
yond, and the hills of the Black Forest in the distance. 
But it is also beautiful in itself. I do not often associ- 
ate beauty with ruins ; but these ruins are beautiful. 
Nature has kindly veiled with trees and moss and vines 
many of the more odious marks of man’s destructive 
genius, and left his constructive genius uneconcealed. 
The great mass of stone wall which in some of the 
French-German wars was blown off by the victorious 
French from the town into the moat below has been so 
covered with vegetation that it is a beautiful if a 
pathetic monument. But time and nature have done 
little to impair the solid stone terrace from which one 
gets the panoramic view of town and river and plain 
and hill and distant mountain, and almost as little to 
distigure the beautiful interior fagade, with its seript- 
ural and symbolical statues. 


+ 
* 


I wish I had a “Childe Harold” here ; I would look 
to see if Byron has not some lines on Heidelberg 
Castle which would express for me the sentiments which 
this visit there awakened. It was not a sense of the 
vanity of human grandeur, but a sense of the folly of 
devoting human energy and skill to the work of war, 
to combat and destruction. How is the world better, 
how, for that matter, is Germany or this particular 
province of Germany better, for all the labor that was 
expended in the vain endeavor to make this castle 
impregnable ; or how is France better for the achieve- 
ment of its capture and its practical demolition ? The 
men of genius may be roughly divided into two classes : 
those who have built iron ships and iron railways to 
bring humanity together in one common brotherhood ; 
and the men who have built guns of steel and forts of 
stone to keep man from his brother man and to make 
deep and broad the chasms which forbid a universal 
brotherhood. Every ruined castle in Germany is a 
monument, not to the greatness, but to the folly, of men 
whose genius has been misdirected to this work of social 
separation. And yet Germany learns not the lesson 
which her own castles mutely repeat to her. By one side 
on the battlements of Heidelberg Castle this afternoon 
were three Prussian students from Heidelberg Univer- 
sity—we knew them by their white caps—whose cheeks 
bore the marks of saber-cuts received in University 
duels. The old robber-baron spirit is kept alive ; it is 
only the weapon which is changed. And yet the world 
does move. The guide showed us the portrait of one 
of these Heidelberg princes, whose sole claim to glory 
is having had made what I suppose is the largest wine- 
eask ever made in history. It was so large that a plat- 
form on top of it, which by no means covered it either 
as to width or length, afforded space enough for danc- 
ing. I paced it. It was about eighteen by twenty-one 
feet. The cask itself contained, the guide told us, 
60,000 gallons of wine. When you take off the cheap 
tinsel that makes theatrical heroes of these robber 
chiefs, they are seen to be one-third beast and one-third 


brute. The great tun of wine bears witness to the 
beast ; the old dungeon, called the never-empty dun- 
geon because in it some prisoners were always languish- 
ing away their life, while the feasting and the dining 
went on above, and on Sundays the religion in the 
chapel—for these robbers were!pious Thugs—bears wit- 
ness to the brute. 


* 
* 


We have been into two or three German beer gar- 
dens. We may have been fortunate in falling upon good 
ones ; we may have gotten false impressions, for our 
visits were brief and our observations superficial ; but I 
am deliberately of the opinion that if they were what they 
seemed to be, it would be a great advantage to have 
them in our American cities—provided our American 
youth would use them in German fashion. Our first visit 
was to the Stadt-Garten in Heidelberg ; our second to 
the Tonhalle in Zurich. The first was a real park of 
considerable though not extensive dimensions. At one 
end was a stage on which was a military band. At the 
other end was a hotel, on the piazzas of which and on 
an adjoining terrace were little tables at which you might 
sit and drink. But the major part of the park was 
devoted to promenades, and promenaders who were not 
drinking. With a companion I took a complete circuit 
of the hotel, and the number of people who were drink- 
ing as compared with those who were promenading 
was very small, certainly not a quarter. Just outside 
the park a much larger number than those within 
promenaded the street and enjoyed the musie without 
paying for it. The admission fee was insignificant : 
one mark—twenty-five cents—admitted three. At 
Zurich there was less park, less promenade, a stringed 
orchestra of considerable merit ; little tables every- 
where ; and substantially every one was drinking some- 
thing, and every male one was smoking. But the 
universal beverage was beer or light wine ; drank in a 
leisurely manner, one glass of beer sufficing apparently 
for the entire evening’s beverage, and, where there was 
wine, one small bottle of wine serving in similar manner 
generally for two, Perhaps the full social advantage 
of the park could be had without the wine and the beer. 
What was a real advantage was an evening of social rest 
and recreation, spent in an orderly and quiet manner, 
husbands and wives together, and with an early clos- 
ing, for the music was over a little after ten o’clock. 
Still, the reader must bear in mind that I am giving 
here a mere superficial impression. What there is 
behind the surface I do not know; aad a fair sur- 
face sometimes hides a very foul interior. A generally 
well-instructed friend tells me that there is more 
drinking of spirit per capita in Germany than in either 
England or the United States. The statement seems 
to me incredible. For grog-shops and bars, in our 
sense of these terms, seem to be almost utterly absent, 
and I do not remember to have seen a drunken person 
in Germany or Switzerland. We saw one or two in 
Belgium. 


* * 
* 


This seems a proper place to say that it is quite 
alarming to see how many travelers are ruining their 
constitutions by drinking the water of the country, 
which, as we all know, it is very dangerous to do. 
Jennie and I have ventured on the experiment cautious- 
ly, so far without any inconvenience. I do not think 
that more than half the people at any table d’hdte 
dinner we have taken have had wine—with one excep- 
tion, to be presently mentioned. The substitute has 
been either mineral water or the water of the locality. 
I do not call myself a total abstainer. Though my 
general practice is that of drinking nothing stronger than 
tea and coffee, I hold myself entirely at liberty to drink 
a glass of wine with my dinner if I see fit—a liberty 
which I willingly surrender for others’ sake, but of 
which no one shall rob me. I should not, therefore, 
hesitate to drink wine with my dinner here, if I saw 
any occasion for so doing. But I do not. Apollinaris 
water is cheaper, and serves as well. Once, in traveling 
through the Black Forest, where I could get no water, 
I quenched my thirst with a glass of beer ; but Jennie, 
after taking one mouthful with a very wry face, chose 
to remain thirsty till she could get a bottle of Apolli- 
naris. Once, at a railroad dinner on the Brunig Pass, 
where wine was served with the dinner—the only place 
by the way, where it has been so served, except on 
special order and for extra price—and where no water 
was served, I drank the wine. But Jennie gave it up 
with one mouthful, and wrote in her journal that she 
should be very sorry if her health required her to drink 
so unpalatable a beverage. The net result of my ob” 
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servation is that the natives one sees at hotels all drink 
wine or beer with their dinner ; but that not more than 
half the English and American travelers do so, or, if 
they all do it, they do it only half the time. But I 
believe I am the only man in Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, or Switzerland who does not smoke. If one 
travels first-class he can generally find seats in a com- 
partment marked Nicht Rauchen—No Smoking ; but if 
he travels second-class, he is very likely to have to take 
his chance of traveling in a smoky atmosphere. The 
people not only all smoke, but they apparently can as 
little comprehend your objection to smoke odor as an 
American lady could comprehend objegtion to the odor 
of good cologne. But it ought to be dded that the 
floors of smoking-rooms in inns and smekjng compart- 
ments in railroad trains, the decks of steamboats, and 
the sidewalks of the towns and cities, are clean with a 
cleanliness which, to one accustomed to the habits of 
American tobacco-users and their noisome consequences 
under foot, is as surprising as it is delightful. 
LAICUS. 


THE PLEASURES OF NEW YORK I 
SUMMER. 


HOSE of us who are left in the city in summer 
are the objects of such widespread sympathy 
that we are sometimes tempted to believe that we 
are of all men most miserable. Once in a while we 
allow ourselves to accept this belief, and it is with 
the inevitable consequence of making our wretched- 
ness almost intolerable. At such times a park where 
we are forbidden to lie upon the grass becomes a 
kind of aggravation, and the sights and sounds of a 
brilliant street thronged with people represent 
merely the humdrum monotony of prison drudgery. 
We begin to count the days which we must some- 
how drag through before our vacation deliverance, 
and by the constant counting indefinitely prolong 
the time. 

But these periods of blueness are without excuse, 
except when one is too exhausted to appreciate what 
is offered him, and needs release from the chain-gang 
of his city prison, in the same way that his friend 
in the country needs release from his solitary con- 
finement there. To a man who is fresh and vigor- 
ous there is hardly any place where so much that is 
enjoyable is within easy reach as in New York City. 
The necessity felt by the wealthier classes and their 
imitators to leave the city for four or five months 
every year often ranks among those most costly 
‘needs” of life which, as Tolstoi says, have their 
origin in vanity and ennut. 

To begin with, the insufferable heat complained 
of is purely a polite fiction. ‘This might be demon- 
Strated by statistics, if statistics could demonstrate 
anything in the course of a political campaign. The 
first summer the writer spent in New York he was 
warned by his friends that he would certainly perish 
with the heat if he remained in the city. From 
economic reasons he was foreed to ignore this ad- 
vice, and he awaited with what equanimity he could 
muster the “pent-up heat” which was to “waste 
at noontide and consume at midnight.” A few hot 
days at the end of June made the depicted terrors 
seem real, but, these past, the summer was such as 
he had never known. Instead of pent-up air and 
heat radiating all the night long from ten thousand 
buildings, there was almost constantly a breeze from 
the ocean such as his friends in the West would 
have traveled a long way to find. Even during 
the few days which were distressingly hot it was 
always possible in a few minutes to be where it 
was as cool and delightful as anywhere in the coun- 
try or onthe seashore. The City Park, with its long 
stretches of woodland and grass; the Riverside 
Park, overlooking the magnificent Hudson; the 
Brooklyn Bridge, with its inspiring view of city 
and harbor; and, best of all, a ride down the bay 
itself, with a stiff breeze blowing in one’s face as he 
looked out upon the water and the sky, with the 
green slopes of Staten Island before him and the 
massive buildings of the city and the many-colored 
lights of the harbor behind him—all of these could 
he reached at any time and thoroughly enjoyed by 
any one. 

“BLiterally by any one. There is no property 
qualification to these enjoyments. For this reason, 
and this alone, the rich often fail to enjoy them. 
The writer has walked across Brooklyn Bridge on 
Sunday afternoons when it was crowded with 
people, and met only three or four well-dressed 
people. Shabbily dressed people were as rare as 
well-dressed people. It was the great wage-earn- 


ing class to which this, the finest promenade in the 
world, was given over. 


The idle classes at the top 
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of society and the idle classes at the bottom were 
equally conspicuous for their absence. The latter 
are kept away by the degradation of their tastes ; 
the former by that false refinement which makes 
them enjoy the beauty and the exhilaration of this 
walk the less because the uncultivated masses are 
enjoying them too. 

That New York is the place for the rich has per- 
haps been enlarged upon often enough, but that it 
is also the place for the poor has been so completely 
ignored that to many it seems a senseless perversity 
that the poor should be constantly coming here 
instead of seeking homes in the country. It is 
worth while, then, to notice that, no matter how many 
miles the wage-earner may live from the parks or 
the bay, he can reach them at an expense of but 
five cents, and enjoy a ride far more comfortable 
than the most luxurious carriage could afford. 
Every great invention makes for equality. The 
elevated railway system has made a few millionaires, 
but it has given to hundreds of thousands facili- 
ties of transit superior to those which remain 
the exclusive privileges of the rich. The dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator from Ohio who is now a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency remarked to a 
friend a few years ago that when he wanted a ride 
he went out and stepped on the horse-car. ‘“ The 
only difference,” he said, “between the horse-car 
and a carriage is that the car runs much more 
smoothly.” If this is colorably true of a horse-car, 
it is emphatically true of the elevated railway 
coaches. Over the cobble-stone pavements of New 
York City the pleasure of a private carriage ride is 
somewhat similar to that which a certain type of 
people find in tight shoes. It gratifies vanity but 
destroys comfort. 

The only one of the summer pleasures noted 
above which is not often accessible to the poor is 
the boat-ride down the bay. Yet even this is so 
far from expensive that on Sundays and holidays 
the well-to-do classes never think of taking such 
excursions because of the great crowds of common 
people who monopolize the boats and throng the sea 
beach at the popular watering-places. The ocean 
is a public highway; there are no fixed charges for 
the use of the roadbed, and free competition pre- 
vents steamboat companies from charging much 
more than the trifling operating expenses. 

But the privileges of sea bathing are not even 
limited to those who can afford a sail down to Coney 
Island. One of the most suecessful experiments in 
municipal socialism ever made in this city has been 
the establishment of free swimming baths at the 
Battery and at fifteen or twenty points along the 
East and North Rivers as far up as Harlem. On 
two occasions the writer has visited the one at the 
Battery, Four days in the week it is open to men, 
and three days to women. On the men’s days it is 
crowded almost constantly from half-past five in the 
morning until half-past eight at night. At certain 
hours one hundred little dressing compartments are 
each forced to accommodate three or four men anid 
boys at once, and still more would crowd in to the 
establishment if a keeper did not close the gateway 
against them. No one is allowed to remain in the 
water to exceed half an hour. At this one estab- 
lishment upward of four thousand boys and men 
frequently bathe in a single day. Some of the 
men come every morning before going to their 
work. On women’s day there is not such a throng, 
yet the tmmber of bathers often exceeds a thou- 
sand. Each woman is required to bring a_bath- 
ing suit. This is frequently nothing but an old 
wrapper, so that this requirement cannot be said to 
constitute a property qualification. The class of 
women who come to the Battery are chiefly the 
Germans and Italians from the tenement-houses. 
Very often they bring their babies with them, the 
little ones holding on to their backs as they swim 
about. The children who cannot swim are obliged 
to remain in a part of the bath where the water is 
but two feet deep. There is no swimming teacher. 
The bathers teach one another, and the art is soon 
learned. The sight of these bathers convinced the 
writer, as nothing had ever done before, of the heart- 
less falsity of the widespread belief among the rich 
that it is hopeless to try to improve the condition of 
the laboring classes, because these “ prefer dirt 
to cleanliness.” When summer bathing establish- 
ments are patronized as the present ones are, winter 
bathing establishments should be also opened. 

Yet these privileges, it may be said, do not ex- 
tend to that large class of women and children who 


are generally depicted. Such a statement could not 
be denied. Nevertheless, even the children of the 
poor who live in the heart of the tenement-house 
distriet are not without certain higher enjoyments 
which at least give promise of social amelioration. 
Just as this paragraph is being written, the writer 
hears at a distance the music of a German band 
which is playing over in the poorer quarter which 
lies just at the south. These strolling musicians 
find it more profitable to remain in the poorer sec- 
tions than to come among the well-to-do. Espe- 
cially in the German neighborhood are they numer- 
ous and heartily appreciated. Sometimes, as the 
writer has walked along an ill-savored street on the 
East Side, a band has begun to play, and immediately 
there would be a dozen couples of little girls dane- 
ing on the sidewalks. The children would range 
from thirteen or fourteen years to three or four, 
and as they danced their movements would be as 
graceful as if they had been schooled—as graceful, 
and far more pleasing, because their easy and 
rhythmical motions were not a mechanical perform- 
ance, but the natural expression of their joy. 

Only a few days ago, as the writer was walking 
through a French quarter of the very lowest de- 
scription, he saw a large group of little girls circled 
about two of their playmates, singing. For a long 
while he stood and watched them. The words of 
the first song ran as follows: 

“There were two ships went sailing by, sailing by, sail- 
ing by, 
There were two ships went sailing by, all on a Christ- 
mas morning. 


“Who do you think were in those ships, in these ships, 
in those ships, 

Who do you think were in those ships, all on a Christ- 
mas morning ? 


“George Washington and his son, and his son, and his 
son, ete. 


“He washed his face in a golden bowl, golden bowl, ete. 


“He wiped his face on a lily-white towel, lily-white 
towel,” ete. 

And as they sang to each of these operations, all 

the little girls, in the most animated way possible, 

imitated them. 

This song was very pretty, but the next one was 
prettier, and the bright-faced, shy little girl of 
twelve who sang the solo had such a sweet voice. 
with such a delicate tremor, that it was charming 
to hear her. The song ran thus : 

Solo. 
Here comes a duke a-riding, a-riding, a-riding ; 
Here comes a duke a-riding, rancy, taney, teramagig. 
Chorus (advancing). 


What are you riding here for, here for, here for ? 
What are you riding here, for? raney, taney, terama- 


gig. 
Solo. 
I am riding here to get married, 
Chorus. 
Whom do you want to marry here ’? 
Solo. 
I want to marry the prettiest girl. 
Chorus. 
(The leader turned her back and switched from side to 
side. ) 
You are too black and ugly. 
Solo, 


(The chorus repeating the leader's action.) 
I am just as good as you are. 
Chorus. 

We have the prettiest lady. 

Solo. 
The prettiest lady I can see 
Is Janie Le Blane. So come to me. 
Here Janie joined the pretty soloist, and the song 
was begun again. A number of other songs fol- 


lowed, all evidently of old English origin. When 
the group was broken up by a passing wagon, the 
writer asked one of the little girls whether they had 
been taught these songs in the schools. “No,” she 
replied ; “ we learned them on the streets.””.. When 
asked whether most of the children were not French, 
she responded, with considerable animation, “ No, 
indeed ; we are true Americans. At least I am '” 
As the writer came away he could not help think- 
ing that such songs and games which contribute to 
the delight of children might better be taught in 
the schools than many of the more weighty faets 


live at a distance from the parks and the bay, and | with which the memories of the little ones are now 
to whom even the fare on the railroads is a prohib- | burdened. 


itory tariff. These people, at least, are cooped up in | 


their tenement-houses, and are as wretched as they 


The whole survey of the pleasures which the poor 
have shown that they appreciate—this love of the 
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parks, the swimming baths, and the street music, 
wi-h the songs and the dancing of the children—all 
this points out the way in which the happiness of 
the masses may be increased by a charity which 
elevates. 


WHY I SHALL VOTE THE REPUBLICAN 
TICKET.’ 
By tHE Hon. Henry M. Hoyr,. LL.D. 


 & question why I intend to vote for the 
Republican ticket at the next Presidential elec- 
tion is entitled to a reasoned answer. 

To save time, some exclusions may be made at 
the outset. I cannot vote for the candidates of the 
Prohibition ticket. Ithink the third party move- 
ment is untimely in the presentation of its issue, even 
though it be conceded that it presents a grave ques- 
tion of public importance. I hold it incapable of set- 
tlement on the lines laid down in the party’s plat- 
form; besides, it is a question of police power in the 
several States, which cannot be regulated by legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

To lose sight of a present economic question of 
the greatest moment, for the sake of merely agitat- 
ing for remote future results, is not now wise. 

I cannot vote for the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. I should use up all the space you 
allow me even in trying to enumerate some of the 
reasons. As a promulgator of ideas which have 
gone into the life of the people, its record is a blank. 
As an “epoch maker,” its greatest achievement 
was the war against the Union, which the larger 
and dominant part of the Democratic party waged. 
That party has not at any time in the past presented, 
nor does it now present, any coherent body of doc- 
trine, on any question of constitutional law, econom- 
ics, or morals. Its attitude on none of these ques- 
tions has been continuously sustained or consistent. 

It is impossible to identify “ Democracy,” from 
decade to decade, either in its official platform dec- 
larations or in its practical conduct of public office. 

We have to this day much rotund oratory and 
much display on transparencies about “ Jefferso- 
nian Democracy.” This is a most vague and conven- 
ient abstraction. It is principally useful in that it 
does not mean anything in particular. We have 
become too robust for that sort of pseudo-philosophy. 

Another standard resource for the Bourbon Dem- 
ocrat is the fluent rhetorical how-d’y’-do over “ Jack- 
sonian Democracy.” Jackson’s great act, his effort 
against the “ Nullifiers,” was a personal effort of 
the patriotic old soldier, and was neither instigated 
nor approved by the real Democratic party. We have 
spent, however, fifty years in trying to loosen the 
grip of the “spoil system” from the throat of the 
Republic. Of this system he was the author, and 
it is, yet, truly Democratic. 

Here are two typical Democrats, and the staple 
lamentation of the party is, “O for the days of 
Jefferson and Jackson !”—not an unreasonable aspi- 
ration, it must be admitted, after Grover Cleveland. 

Jefferson was an amiable well-wisher of his fel- 
low-men, and a good citizen. Jackson was a stub- 
born, self-willed warrior, and a patriot; but “ Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy ” and “ Jacksonian Democracy ” 
have nothing in common, and are as unlike as the 
Ptolemaic and the Copernican theories of the uni- 
verse. The student will be unable to formulate 
any fruitful germ of principles or policy out of the 
records of either, yet they are the stock in trade of 
the Democratic barn-stormers when they are reach- 
ing out for anything heroic. : 

It was not the Democracy, it was Chief Justice 
John Marshall who launched the Constitution on its 
practical voyage and gave it the direction in accord- 
ance with which it has been able to take up the 
interests, the aims, and the aspirations of the people. 

The opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the * Dred 
Scott” case could not have been written by any man 
at all saturated with the benign and national view 
which Chief Justice Marshall held of the proper 
structure and function of the Constitution. To save 
a special interest, slavery, that document was always 
treated by Democratic platforms and Democratic 
statesmen as a mere metaphysical puzzle to confuse 
the minds of the people over “ States’ Rights.” Its 
true reading had to be punched into it by the point 
of the bayonet. 

In 1864, in the very crisis of our struggle, in its 
official deliverance made at Chicago, Democracy 
declared the “ war a failure.” At that very moment 


1See ‘* Why Should I Vote the Prohibition Ticket?” by | 
i i In next | 


Professor John Bascom, LL.D., in our last issue. 
week’s issue the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge will present 
the affirmative side of the question, ‘Should Mr. Cleveland 
be Re-elected ?”’ 


in all organized society may present. 
unify the people, harmonize all efforts in our great 


thousands and hundreds of thousands of Demo- 
cratic soldiers, with more patriotism than party logic, 
were at the front bearing their country’s flag to a 
successful issue. 

Democracy maligned and outlawed the “ green- 
back” only because it was a valuable agency in 
prosecuting the war. Later, when the Republicans 
had declared for honest money, and had passed the 
legislation for resumption, that party did its best to 
thwart the efforts and make resumption odious and 
impossible. 

To this day they claim that the right of Congress 
“to regulate commerce ” by passing a statute laying 
protective duties is unconstitutional. We pass by 
the eras of Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan. Since 
1872, when they named Horace Greeley for Presi- 
dent, it has been evident that there is no expedient 
the Democratic party will not resort to for power. 
That nomination was a total reversal of all its tradi- 
tions, and an absolute abnegation of its principles. 

It has been difficult in late years to assign reasons 
for that party’s continued existence. It has some 
subtle, underlying principle of organization which 
keeps it from dying after the life is out of it. The 
truth about it seems to be this: run a line through 
society horizontally, and you will have two parts. 
The lower half will be sediment, precipitated to the 
bottom. It is made up of voters who are crowding 
hard the barriers of law and morality. The lower 
half does not need vitalizing. Now add to this 
inert mass the bold, able, and skillful manipulation 
of leaders of confessed capacity, and you have the 
Democratic party and its organization. I do not 
mean to say that these leaders would consciously 
adopt policies which would injure the country. They 
can, however, command their voters for whatever 
they adopt. Their sense of power and empire 
becomes very strong. The group of statesmen in 
the South had that sense inordinately developed 
before the war, and were consequently the masters 
of the party. They now have taken advantage of 
the magnanimity of the North in its desire not to 
discuss the war and its causes, to persuade us not to 
discuss the war and its consequences. They have 
practically silenced us in the supposed interest of 
good neighborhood. ‘They are now again masters 
of the Democratic party. Their sense of conquest 
is as strong in them and is as likely to be gratified 
as before the war. As they then mastered the 
North politically in the interest of their industrial 
and economic systems, so, if permitted, they will 
continue to do, if not by building up their own, by 
taking down ours. As this is a rivalry between 
ideals and civilizations, the conflict cannot be ignored 
by the people of the North. To deprecate a debate 
which concerns the internal economics, not only of 
the United States, but of interest to all civilized 
States, because the people of a section choose to call 
its discussions a waving of the “ bloody shirt,” is a 
puerility unworthy to arrest that discussion among 
a people who have so lately been compelled to 
establish the unity of the nation by force of arms. 
A solid South should understand that Republican 
principles are national in their scope, and that 
Republican statesmen mean to legislate for the entire 
nation. The solid South is a menace, and its chal- 
lenge to the solid North will be accepted. At this 
time there is no justification in any state of public 
affairs, and the Democratic party unworthily lends 
its aid to its continuance. The North will only be 
too glad to assist the South in settling their trouble- 
some social question, the only pretext for its 
solidity, by well-known and recognized legal instru- 
mentalities. Why should a distinguished Governor 
of a Southern State have recently declared that 
“he thanked God that the South was still solid ”’? 

In the meantime the Southern leaders have once 
more imposed an apparent and enforced unanimity 
on the Democratic party by that patchwork of 
economics, avowedly and designedly sectional, the 
Mills bill. That is the flag now raised on the 
battle line. Such are some of the inconsistencies 
and tendencies which forbid support of the Demo- 
cratic candidates in this campaign. 

It is with true satisfaction that we turn to the 
open, bright, and splendid record of the Republican 
party on all sides of our civic life. It grasps the 
true and whole significance of our civilization, and 
reads into the Constitution the warrant for the 
exercise of all its grants in the interest of morality 
and progress. Standing intelligently on our past 
achievements, it holds itself ready with alert and 
responsive sympathy to meet all phases of coming 
developments. It holds itself prepared to solve all 
social problems which the varying interests of man 
It would 


societary movement, and average all our efficiencies. 
While subjugating the continent and the resources 
of the land, the air, and the sea, to our uses, it 
would assail all unjust, oppressive, and corrupting 
systems. Its past history will vindicate these pro- 
posals for the future. 

More specifically, it stands by the system of pro- 
tection to American industry. It is prepared to 
vindicate it not only as good in practice but as good 
in theory. It would take possession of all branches 
of industry whose acquisition is authorized by the 
nature of things—our things—our workmen and our 
resources. It would so “regulate commerce” as to 
employ American labor and capital in the produc- 
tion of the manufactured commodities which Amer- 
icans consume. It holds on scientific and com- 
mercial grounds that free foreign trade would 
expatriate large numbers of our citizens now 
engaged in productive industries, or would reduce 
wages and profits to equality with those in the whole 
area of active commercial intercourse. 

The political entity we call the United States isa 
group of sixty millions of people, living under the 
same laws, customs, language, and religion, and is 
maintained by these moral and political considera- 
tions. The industrial group thus formed from 
motives not economic is too large and its labor is 
too productive in its “natural ”’ industries to enable 
it to procure by exchanges in the foreign market 
the manufactured commodities it needs, but these 
can, manifestly, be made at home. It turns out 
there is nothing which this industrial entity can do 
so much better than an Englishman, a German, or 
a Frenchman, that with its surplus they can buy all 
the commodities they need. It can buy some— 
about one-eighth of their demand—cheaper, perhaps. 
The surplus happens to be in the very commodities” 
—food and raw materials—which the German and 
the Frenchman (and, to a certain extent, the Eng- 
lishman) can produce themselves. But this group 
still retains the most abounding capacity to serve 
themselves if the industries in which they are to 
engage can be organized and maintained within the 
industrial group. These industries cannot be main- 
tained if the foreign matter is allowed to freely 
enter its market and undersell it. The Republican 
party thinks it the function of the State to “ protect” 
all this class of industries by imposing a defensive 
duty on imported goods made in the competing in- 
dustries. This removes the obstacle to their prose- 
cution here. Of the products of these competing 
industries we import annually $350,000,000 worth 
and make at home $2,650,000,000 worth. The 
Republican party does not think it wise to strike 
down industries that now produce the necessities 
and conveniencies of life to that enormous extent, 
without knowing exactly where and how else we are 
to procure them—without knowing exactly the 
“something else’ we can make with which to pro- 
cure them by exchange in the foreign market. It 
is demonstrable that under free trade we shall be 
compelled to go without them. The Republican 
party proposes “to protect’’ the industries through 
which we are thus enabled to render services to each 
other here at home. The highest and dearest right 
a man can have is the right to pursue his calling 
and earn his living in his native land. The Repub- 
lican party is dealing with a problem in actual life, 
and will, when the time comes, “ reform the tariff,” 
on lines friendly to and consistent with “ protec- 
tion.” 

Since Secretary Walker’s Treasury Report of 
1846 the voters of the Democratic party have been 
“ Democrats,’ in the main, because they were “ free- 
traders.” ‘Tneir literature is the literature of the 
Cobden Club. Their arguments are still derived 
from the abstractions of the student in- his closet, 
and find no application to the world we live in. 
Their advocates seem to have possession of the 
newspapers and the magazines just now. It is the 
dainty affectation of young men just out of the hands 
of free-trade professors in our colleges to think free 
trade is scholarly and scientific. They know noth- 
ing about the voters in the Democratic party, and it 
is pretty certain that the voters in the Democratic 
party know nothing and care less about them. 
After these young men and doctrinaires shall have 
had a little more experience on the practical side 
of American life, it is to be hoped they will get over 
their short spasm of Colonialism. 

Neither the theorists who with such self-conceit 
are airing their profession of the English official 
orthodox economy, nor the statesmen who framed 
the Mills bill, and who hate the industries which 
make the North strong and great, can impose on 
the instinct and judgment which hold the voters of 
America to the protective system. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 
( Villanelle. ) 
By OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
Ott of the deep I cry to Thee 


Who notest e’en the sparrow’s fall : 
O Lord, be merciful to me ! 


I may not rise unless set free 
From burdens that my soul enthrall : 
Out of the deep I cry to Thee. 


I strive, yet fail, and seem to be 
The sport of fate, while doubts appall : 
© Lord, be merciful to me! 


Dark is my path ; I may not see 
How good is yet the fruit of all : 
Out of the deep I ery to Thee. 


O let my way with Thine agree ; 
(My way, o’erhung as with a pall :) 
O Lord, be merciful to me! 
Incline Thine ear unto my plea ; 
Break not the reed, but hear my call : 
Out of the deep I ery to Thee, 
© Lord, be merciful to me! 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


. every of this happy number 

That have endur’d shrewd nights and days with us 

Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 

According to the measure of their states.” 

HERE is this great consolation for those who 
cannot live continually in the Forest of Arden : 
that, having once proven one’s citizenship there, one 
can return at will. Those who have lived in Arden 
and have gone back again into the world are sus- 
tained in their loneliness by the knowledge of their 
fellowship with a nobler community. Aliens though 
they are, they have yet a country to which they are 
loyal, not through interest, but through aspiration, 
imagination, faith, and love. Rosalind and I found 
the months in Arden all too brief; our life there 
was one long golden day, whose sunset cast a soft 
and tender light on our whole past and made it 
beautiful for us. It is one of the delights of the 
Forest that only the noblest aspects of life are 
visible there; or, rather, that the bard and bare 
details of living, seen in the atmosphere of Arden, 
yield some truth of character or experience which, 
like the rose, makes even the rough calyx which 
encased it beautiful. We had sometimes spoken 
together of our return to the world we had left, but 
we put off as long as possible all definite prepara- 
tions. I am not sure that I should ever have come 
- back if Rosalind had not taken the matter into her 
own hands. She remembered that there was work to 
be done which ought not to be longer postponed ; 
that there were duties to be met which ought not to be 
longer evaded ; and when did Rosalind fail to be or 
to do that which the hour and the experience com- 
manded?’ We treasured the last days as if the 
minutes were pure gold; we lingered in talk with 
our friends as if we should never again hear such 
spoken words ; we loitered in the woods as if the spell 
of that beautiful silence would never again touch us. 
And yet we knew that, once possessed, these things 
were ours forever; neither care, nor change, nor 
time, nor death could take them from us, for hence- 
forth they were part of ourselves. 

We stood again at length on the little porch, 
covered with dust, and turned the key in the 
unused lock. I think we were both a little re- 
luctant to enter and begin again the old round of 
life and work. The house seemed smaller and 
less homelike, the furniture had lost its freshness, 
the books on the shelves looked dull and faded. 
Rosalind ran to a window, opened it, and let in a 
flood of sunshine. I confess I was beginning to feel 
a little heartsick, but when the light fell on her I 
remembered the rainy day in Arden, when the 
first rays after the storm touched her and dispelled 
the gloom, and I realized, with a joy too deep for 
words or tears, that I had brought the best of 
Arden with me. We talked little during those 
first days of our home-coming, but we set the house 
in order, we recalled to the lonely rooms the old 
associations, and we quietly took up the cares and 
burdens we had dropped. It was not easy at first, 
and there were days when we were both heartsore ; 
but we waited and worked and hoped. Our neigh- 
bors found us more silent and absorbed than of old, 
but neither that change nor our absence seemed to 
have made any impression upon them. Indeed, we 
even doubted if they knew that we had taken such 


a journey. Day by day we stepped into the old 
places and fell into the old habits, until all the 
broken threads of our life were reunited and we 
were apparently as much a part of the world as if 
we had never gone out of it and found a nobler and 
happier sphere. 

But there came to us gradually a clear conscious- 
ness that, though we were in the world, we were not 
of it, nor ever again could be. It was no longer our 
world; its standards, its thoughts, its pleasures, 
were not for us. We were not lonely in it; on 
the contrary, when the first impression of strange- 
ness wore off, we were happier than we had 
ever been in the old days. Our reputation was 
no longer in the breath of men; our fortune was 
no longer at the mercy of rising or falling mar- 
kets; our plans and hopes were no longer sub- 
ject to chance and change. We had a possession 
in the Forest of Arden, and we had friends and 
dreams there beyond the empire of time and fate. 
And when we compared the security of our fort- 
unes with the vicissitudes to which the estates of 
our neighbors were exposed; when we compared 
our noble-hearted friends with their meaner com- 
panionships ; when we compared the peaceful seren- 
ity of our hearts with their perplexities and anxi- 
eties, we were filled with inexpressible sympathy. 
We no longer pierced them with the arrows of 
satire and wit because they accepted lower stand- 
ards and found pleasure in things essentially pleas- 
ureless; they had not lived in Arden, and why 
should we berate them for not possessing that which 
had never been within their reach? We saw that 
upon those whom an inscrutable fate has led through 
the paths of Arden a great and noble duty is laid. 
They are not to be the scorners and despisers of 
those whose eyes are holden that they cannot see, 
and whose ears are stopped that they cannot hear, 
the vision and the melody of things ideal. They 
are rather to be eyes to the blind and ears to the 
deaf. They are to interpret in unshaken trust and 
patience that which has been revealed to them ; 
servants are they of the Ideal, and their ministry 
is their exceeding great reward. So long as they 
see clearly, it is small matter to them that their 
message is rejected, the mighty consolation which 
they bring refused ; their joy does not hang on ac- 
ceptance or rejection at the hands of their fellows. 
The only real losers are those who will not see nor 
hear. It is not the light-bringer who suffers when 
the torch is torn from his hands; it is those whose 
paths he would lighten. 

And more and more, as the days went by, Rosa- 
lind and I found the life of the Forest stealing into 
our old home. ‘The old monotony was gone; the 
old weariness and depression crossed our threshold 
no more. If work was pressing, we were always 
looking through and beyond it; we saw the fine 
results that were being accomplished in it; we rec- 
ognized the high necessity which imposed it. If 
perplexities and cares sat with us at the fire- 
side, we received them as friends; for in the 
light of Arden had we not seen their harsh masks 
removed, and behind them the benignant faces of 
those who patiently serve and minister, and receive 
no reward save fear and avoidance and misconcep- 
tion’ In fact, having lived in Arden, and with the 
consciousness that we might seek shelter there as in 
another and securer home, the world barely touched 
us, save to awaken our sympathies and to evoke our 
help. It had little to give us; we had much to 
give it. There was within and about us a peace 
and joy which were not for us alone. Our little 
home was folded within impalpable walls, and _be- 
yond it lay a vision of green foliage and golden 
masses of cloud that never faded off the horizon. 
There were benignant presences in our rooms visible 
to no eyes but ours; for our Arden friends did not 
forsake us. There were memories between us 
which made all our days beautiful with the con- 
sciousness of immortal faith and love; there were 
hopes which, like celestial beings, looked upon us 
with eyes deep with unspeakable prophecy as they 
waited at the doors of the future. 


It is an autumn afternoon, and the sun lies warm 
on the ripening vines that cover the wall, and on 
the late flowers that bloom on the roadside. As I 
write these words I look up from my portfolio, and 
Rosalind sits there, work in hand, smiling at me 
over her flying needle. My glance rests on her a 
moment, and a strange uncertainty comes over me. 
Have I really been in Arden, or have I dreamed 
these things, looking into Rosalind’s eyes? It mat- 
ters little whether I have traveled or dreamed ; 
where Rosalind is, there, for me at least, lies the 
Forest of Arden. H. W. M. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GIRL’S 


OUR or five miles still further back than the 

White place was old Major Wilson’s Cedar- 
grove plantation. The far-reaching reverberations 
of those twenty guns came to his ears and set him 
wondering. There was no one to tell him what it 
meant. He clutched the arms of the big chair 
where he sat in maimed helplessness with a fierce 
grip. For a year now, he had been what he 
himself called a “useless hulk.” Like poor Ben 
Battle, of immortal renown, a cannon-ball having 
taken off his legs, he had laid down his arms. 
How he would like to order his horse saddled that 
moment and gallop into Baldy’s Point to find out 
what those twenty guns meant! What account 
would he or old Commodore have made of the 
twelve intervening miles of rough country roads ? 
He struck the floor savagely with the clumsy 
wooden crutches that had taken Commodore’s 
place so far as any locomotion was concerned. In 
that maimed and helpless body the fires of a daunt- 
less spirit burned rebelliously. He had never been 
baffled in all his life before that sudden, swift- 
rushing ball had come on an errand less merciful 
than death. 

A girl’s head was suddenly framed in the open 
window behind his back : “ Did you thump for me, 
father ?” 

“Did I thump at all?” the Major asked, turning 
his head over his shoulder to look at her. “It was 
just a sort of wooden expletive, I suppose. Did 
you hear the guns, Amy ?” 

“ What guns ?” 

“Upon my honor, girl—” 

“T was turning my palmetto over in the back 
room ’’"—Amy hurried to offer her apology; there 
seemed a perpetual demand for apologies in those 
days—“ and you know what a rustling it makes. I 
reckon that’s the reason I didn’t hear them.” 

“You'll turn to a palmetto bush some of these 
days,” the Major said, fretfully. “ Bring me my 
pipe, child, will you ?” 

* They sell well,” Amy answered, turning toward 
the interior, and reappearing presently on the front 
gallery with the tobacco caddy and her father’s 
brierwood pipe. “I have an order for two more 
hats after this one is done.” 

“Who from ?” 

“Deacon Saunders and Elder Purley,” she 
laughed into his troubled face, and held a lighted 
match so close to the grizzled moustache that the 
Major threw his head back violently. 

“Confound it, child, to set fire to my nose! 
There are some things a woman never can learn 
how to do. I hope you find your nigger patrons 
good pay. It’s all infernal nonsense, your plaiting 
palmetto hats for every woolly head in the quarters. 
If you were to sift the plantation in a lime sieve, 
you couldn’t find five dollars cash.” 

“ And couldn't use it if I did,” Amy said, lightly, 
but a tired look came over her sweet face. She 
did not propose to argue it all over again with him. 
She never had let him know how largely her dis- 
tasteful work contributed to his own comfort in 
those moneyless, meager days. She stayed to see 
his pipe comfortably alight, and then went back 
into the room where her long coil of plaited pal- 
metto lay, with its unplaited ends in the basin of 
water by her chair. She would rather take her 
work out there on the front ‘gallery and sit with 
her father, but the sight of it seemed always to 
irritate him. She was learning to adjust her life to 
his whims. Perhaps, some of these days, when he 
had become more used to his helplessness, he would 
be less irritable. She worked on industriously 
until it grew too dark to piece the ends of the tiny 
strips of palmetto nicely, then she went out, taking 
her low, armless rocker with her, and sat down 
quite close to his side. He put out a large hand 
and laid it on her head caressingly. It was his 
way of apologizing for having been harsh with her. 

It grew dark soon on the Cedargrove gallery. 
The yard was choked with foliage. No one had paid 
any attention to trimming or pruning for over three 
years now, and the house sat low on the ground. 
A fitful breeze sifted through the heavy foliage of 
the prides-of-China that stood in a solid phalanx 
along the front of the yard fence. It was their 
blossom-tide, and the purple clusters that swayed 
from every twig scented the air with cloying fra- 
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grance. Wherever the china trees were not, in the 
big front yard, dark, conical cedars were; and a 
partial April shower that had scarcely passed 
beyond the limits of the Cedargrove plantation had 
sprinkled them and brought out all their resinous 
sweetness. Thousands of fireflies flitted in and out 
among their dark branches, with a celerity that 
multiplied them into a shower of stars. 

“That would be a pretty sight to a stranger,” 
said Amy, by way of making talk. 

“ And that,” the Major answered with querulous 
inconsequence, as a full orchestral strain arose from 
the throats of myriad frogs in the horse-pond. 

Amy laughed hopelessly. She had no apology 
ready for the frogs. There was a loose plank 
immediately under her chair which creaked respon- 
sively to every pressure of the rockers, but the 
frogs and that creaking plank were practiced in 
concert, and excited no comment. The Major's 
mind had gone back to those unexplained guns. 
Old Bose, the Major’s hound, came softly pattering 
through the hall, and laid down at his master’s feet 
with asigh of resignation. He had been prospect- 
ing around the kitchen door with a view to finding 
out when supper would be ready. The Cedargrove 
cook was lacking in that punctuality which Bose 
considered a prerequisite to happiness in_ this 
world. A badly broken and sunken brick walk led 
by a strait and narrow way between two close-set 
rows of dark cedars from the front gate to the 
gallery where the Major spent the most of his life 
now. The sound of a hand on the iron latch of the 
picket gate at the end of this walk made Bose 
stir restlessly at the Major’s feet, and lift his head 
drowsily to send a semi-hostile growl in the direction 
of the sound. 

The front door was open, and the candle that stood 
on the table in the hall sent a band of feeble light 
out into the obscurity of the yard. Within this 
band of light presently the advancing figure stood 
fully revealed. He was young, and looked the 
athlete he was. From the amount of mud that was 
spattered up to the very top of his boots, which 
were worn outside his blue cottonade trousers, it was 
evident he had ridden far and hard. 

“ The substitute!" It was Amy who muttered 
these two words, with an infinite amount of scorn, 
and suddenly vacated her chair, slipping around 
the darkest corner of the house so he might not be 
a witness of her flight. : 

The veranda ran around three sides of the house, 
and all the windows were open to the floor, so she 
had no difficulty in getting inside, where she groped 
her way to a seat near one of the front windows. 
She had caught some words as she turned the corner 
of the house, which made her eager to hear more, 
but as she never had been able to treat this obnoxious 
young man with any civility since he had gone into 
the army as a paid substitute for another man, been 
taken prisoner, and finally sent home paroled (some 
even whispered he had taken the oath), she preferred 
listening to him from the shelter of the sitting- 
room curtains. 

Before he was well up on the gallery she had 
heard him ask her father excitedly, “ Have you 
heard the news ?” 

The Major leaned forward with breathless eager- 
ness to say, “ No—what ?” 

“Lee has surrendered.” Unasked, the young 
man flung himself heavily down in the little rocker 
Amy had just vacated. He breathed hard and 
excitedly, and took off his hat to mop his forehead. 

“Who says so, sir?” It was the roar of a 
wounded animal rather than the question of an 
eager man. 

Henry White.” 

Amy never knew exactly how she happened to 
find herself back on the front gallery leaning over 
her father’s chair, supporting her trembling form 
by pressing both hands hard down on his strong 
shoulders. 

The light from the feeble candle (her own make 
from beef tallow molded in pieces of cane root) fell 
full on the substitute’s face. It was not a mean 
face, as by rights it should have been if half the 
things said about Cap Van Dorn were true; on 
the contrary, he carried his well-shaped head rather 
defiantly, and the eyes that left the Major’s stormy 
face to revel in the grace of Amy’s attitude as she 
leaned over the old man’s chair were frank and 
fearless and bright. 

“Henry White,” he repeated ; “ poor fellow!” 

“What’s the matter with him?” The Major 
asked the question contemptuously, as if Henry 
White’s personal sufferings were a matter almost 
too slight for comment in view of the greater and 
more general disaster of Lee’s surrender. 


“ Poor fellow! I guess he’s just got home in time 
to die.”’ 

“Can’t you find a chair, child ?” the Major said, 
moving restlessly under Amy’s leaning weight. 
“ Your hands are hot and heavy.” 

“Ten thousand pardons!” said Cap, springing 
nimbly to his feet. “I was so absorbed by my news 
that I forgot my manners.” 

“ Keep your chair, Mr. Van Dorn; I will bring a 
chair.” Her voice was scarcely more than a husky 
whisper. She glided past him and into the house, 
where she crouched down in the gloom and listened 
for what was to come. 

The substitute resumed his seat and his narra- 
tive: 

“Well, you see, I rode into Baldy’s Point after 
dinner to see if I could pick up any news, and [ tell 
you things were stirred up there. Every soul I met 
wanted to tell me the same story over: How a 
whisper of the surrender had got out this morning 
nobody knew at first from where, though they’ve 
since found out that it came from old man Ben 
Dicks, Mrs. Randolph Baker’s carriage driver he 
used to be, who was out at the gunboat last night 
trading lettuce and radishes for flour and tobacco, 
but he was afraid at first to own up to it; and how 
finally Henry White limped into town just about 
done up—it seems he was discharged from the 
hospital at Vicksburg and turned adrift; and how 
the women all pounced down on him and abused 
him like all wrath when he said it was true, and 
how none of them recognized him for Henry White— 
small wonder, for he looks about as much like he used 
to as I look that hound there at your feet, and how 
he would give up his name at first because he caught 
Miss Fanny Ray’s words when she said she'd hate 
him if he came home looking like that thing ; and 
how Mrs. Sellers took him over to her house and 
gave him some lunch and made him rest, and how 
he told her first one who he was, and how hard she 
tried to find some sort of beast to send him out home 
on, and finally found a mule for him, and all the 
women—”’ 

“Confound Mrs. Sellers and the mule and the 
rest of the women!” the Major broke in, tempest- 
uously. “I want to hear about Lee and the sur- 
render.” 

Cap Van Dorn had his own reasons for being 
very patient with this irate veteran, over and beyond 
the chivalric pity he felt for the man who had been 
so suddenly stricken down from a position of power 
and authority to that of a helpless cumberer of the 
earth. He was Amy’s father! 

“ T’am afraid, Major,” he answered, unresentfully, 
“ you'll have to send for Henry White if you want 
to hear anything more. I’ve about told you all I 
know.” 

“T'll do it, sir. Amy!” 

Amy got up from her crouching posture and fled 
toward the rear of the house. She would not hear 
him yet awhile. 

Amy!” 

There was no use affecting deafness any longer. 
She reluctantly retraced her steps toward the two 
men. 

“ Here I am, father.” 

“ Hurry up supper, can’t you, while I write a note 
to Henry White. You'll take it, Van Dorn. I'll 
send Commodore over there for him after breakfast 
to-morrow. If he’s the boy he used to be, he won’t 
mind riding three or four miles to accommodate a 
helpless old hulk like me.” 

“ But, father, he’s not the man he used to be,” 
Amy began in a protesting voice, wishing from her 
heart Fate had never put it into Cap Van Dorn’s 
heart that night to come to Cedargrove with this 
disturbing news. 

But the Major had struggled to his feet and on 
to his crutches, and stumped past her to the little 
ink-stained writing-desk that stood in the hall, and 
began his note with energetic determination before 
she could think of any other objection to offer. 

And then the supper-bell rang, and she had to 
invite the substitute in to their Confederate meal 
of corn-meal muffins and fried pork and sassafras 
tea without any sugar in it, and as soon as decency 
would permit after it, the Major, consumed with a 
frenzied hunger for more news, had thrust his note 
into the young man’s hand and urged him to 
deliver it at Henry White's door before he slept, 
and so there was no help for it. 

Her cheeks burned and her eyes flashed that 
night as she thought of her father’s impetuosity. 

“He'll think we are selfish brutes—and he 
engaged to Fanny Ray !” 

The two clauses of her sentence had no visible 
connection with each other, 


CHAPTER III. 
MORE CRUELTY. 


Fanny Ray, turning her startled glance away 
from the figure all tattered and torn that came 
slowly limping toward the gallery where she and 
Henry White’s mother sat comforting each other 
with mute caresses for the first bitterness of defeat, 
saw something in her companion’s face that brought 
her to her feet with a cry of pain and resentment. 

Mrs. White had suddenly withdrawn the hand 
that had been laid soothingly about her shoulders, 
and, encircling her brow with it to aid the failing 
sight of old age, was scanning the advancing figure 
curiously. As the girl looked at her she saw curi- 
osity merge itself into wonder, wonder into half- 
skeptical recognition, then the great light of a 
mother’s deathless love dawned slowly in the faded 
blue eyes, and illumined her whole face. She half 
rose to her feet, only to fall back trembling. 

“ Mother, don’t you know me either?” It came 
in a wail from the lips of the wreck as he reached 
the foot of the front steps and stood there irreso- 
lutely, with hands stretched pleadingly toward the 
elder woman. He would not even look at the 
younger one, but his hands dropped heavily to his 
sides as she sprang passionately to her feet in im- 
petuous protest against this cruel shattering of her 
beautiful day-dream. 

“It isn’t Henry! Itcan’t be Henry! It sha’n't 
be! He had better have died! Ten thousand 
times better!” With her hands clasped to her face, 
resolutely determined not to see in this poor vaga- 
bond the stately young lover she had been so proud 
of, she turned and fled, and, at the second when the 
mother’s arms enfolded him in all his unsightly 
rags, holding him close to her rejoicing heart, a 
door in the upper hall of the house slammed vio- 
lently, so violently that the physically worn man 
trembled at the loud vibration as he had never 
trembled at the whistling of bullet or the shrieking 
of shell. 

More than an hour of almost wordless commun- 
ion had passed between mother and son when Mrs. 
White, caressing his long brown beard with a trem- 
bling hand, said, gently : 

“Fanny did not recognize you, dear; small 
wonder, this changes you so very much. I must 
look up some of you old finery. I’ve had a time 
keeping the moths out of your clothes, I can tell 
you. ‘Tobacco became too costly, and we couldn't 
get camphor for love or money. Your Scotch 
tweeds are in a wonderful state of preservation. 
They used to fit you beautifully, too.” The tears 
slowly welled into her gentle blue eyes as they wan- 
dered over the shrunken limbs and stooping shoul- 
ders of her boy, but she did not let them fall. Her 
voice was quite cheerful as she added: “ And after 
you’re shaved, and gotten into civilian’s clothes, 
we'll have a good laugh at Fanny for not knowin 
you. I'll tell Ailsy to keep supper waiting.” 

“ Let her alone !” 

He said it so sternly that Mrs. White, who had 
gotten up to go to see about the Scotch tweeds and 
the supper, sat down again suddenly. 

“ Leave who alone—Ailsy ”” 

“ No—Fanny Ray. Leave her where she is, 
mother; we do not—need her.” 

He said it very bitterly, but very firmly, turning 
his eyes away from his mother’s searching gaze. It 
troubled him, even though the shades of night were 
fast gathering about them where they sat, just 
where the two women had sat and listened to the 
twenty guns at sunset. “As for the Scotch tweeds 
and the supper, that’s all right, and the quicker I 
get into them the better Ailsy will be pleased, I 
reckon. If I remember, she was never noted for 
patience. But I insist that you don’t disturb Fan— 
Miss Ray.” 

He got up to go to his own room. His mother, 
moving by his side, said, tremulously: — 

“One question, Henry. No other woman—” 
She trembled at the anticipation of some stranger. 
some girl she knew nothing of, coming there to take 
the place she had yielded up unwillingly even to 
Fanny Ray, although she had known Fanny from 
the cradle up. 

“No, mother. There's no other woman involved. 
All through the war your image and hers have been 
my inspiration and my solace. Long after I was 
convinced of the hopelessness of things, I’ve looked 
forward to being comforted for every loss and all 
the humiliation of it by you and by her. I’m afraid 
in my thoughts it was always her and then you. 
Forgive me, dear, if I’m a trifle shaken by it. I've 
pitied the fellows who had no mother and no sweet- 
heart to go back to. But it will all come right soon 
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enough, I reckon. At any rate, mother, I’ve got 
you, and you've got me,” and he halted there in the 
hall to give her a supplementary kiss. 

“Fanny is devoted to you, son,” 
said, magnanimously. 

“Was.” 

«The day never passes that she don’t wreathe 
that photograph you had taken for her with fresh 
tHlowers.” 

“She has been doing homage to a memory.” 

“Oh, but, dear, you'll soon be the same old 
Henry.” 

T hope not, mother. Indeed, if I have any will 
power left in me I will not.” 

“Henry! I don’t in the least understand you.” 

“ Perhaps not, dear: you will later on. I believe 
I'm too tired for a lengthy discussion of anything 
to-night. If you'll lay out the tweeds I'll joim you 
again after I've made myself decent.” 

She turned and left him in his own bedroom, 
after laying the tweeds to his hand. Nothing in 
the room had been altered since that morning when 
he had ridden away looking so gay and bright and 
confident in his new gray uniform. No one but her- 
self had ever gone in there, excepting, once or twice, 
Fanny Ray, “ just to have a good ery all by herself.” 
Poor Fanny! she would like to go to her now and 
comfort her for her disappointment. But Henry 
had looked so very stern when he said, “ Leave her 
alone,” that she really thought it best to obey him. 
Henry had always been a trifle masterful, and she 
did not mean to cross him on this the very first 
night he was at home. So, instead of turning up- 
stairs to the room Fanny always oceupied when she 
came out to the plantation, she went toward the 
back door, and groped her way down the steps to the 
kitchen, which set out in the yard quite a little way. 

Three years before, she would have rung the little 
hand-bell that set on the sideboard in the dining- 
room, for her cook to come to her for orders. But 
things had changed considerably in three years, and 
as Ailsy was very old, and not particularly good- 
tempered at the best, policy dictated her going 
down the back steps and across the yard to where 
Ailsy sat in the kitchen door smoking a very 
highly flavored pipe, by way of solacing herself for 
the late hour to which supper was being kept. 

“What have you for supper, anyhow, Ailsy °” 
Mrs. White asked in a conciliatory voice, peering 
over her cook’s shoulders toward the spot where a 
red glow located the kitchen stove. 

“ De same ole sev’n en six,” Ailsy answered, 
rising stifly from the door-sill to knock the ashes 
from her pipe. ‘“ Whar I gwine git enny fattnin’ 
calf fur de progigal son on dis short notus 2” 

Ailsy had been around to the front gallery and 
vreeted the returned soldier as cordially as was 
compatible with the'fact that he was a “ reb solger” 
and she was a free lady. 

“T’se got some okry coffee, en some homly, 
en some corn dudgers. En them es thinks dey kin beat 
ole Ailsy at mekin’ uv corn dudgers is welcome t’ try.”’ 

“We couldn’t add a few scrambled eggs, I sup- 
pose 7” Mrs. White suggested, persuasively. 

* We could, I ‘spose, ef der were any egys t 
scrainble, but dey ain't nary egg in dat safe, an’ I 
‘lows I ain’ gwine to dat hen-house to git bite by no 
rattlesnake nor moesun nuther, dis time er night— 
not fur Mars Abe Linkum hisseff.” _ 

Mrs. White disappeared noiselessly. ‘The grass 
and weeds in the back yard had been running riot 
for months. ‘There was no one to mow them down 
for her. Ailsy’s fear of rattlesnakes and moceasins 
was by no means groundless. ‘The poultry yard 
afforded them excellent foraging ground. But if 
there were any egys beyond those rank weeds and 
matted grass, they should be on the table by the 
time Henry was ready to sit down to it. Provided 
with the lantern she had taken from the kitchen 
table, she sped with the swiftness of a girl aeross 
the absurdly capacious yard. The grass was wet, 
and her feet were only protected by a pair of cloth 
shoes which she had made for herself, stitehing the 
new, clumsy “uppers” on to a pair of old soles, and 
there was the possibility of snakes, that lent extra 
swiftness to her motions. She returned soon in 
triumph, and laid the egys before Ailsy, who looked 
from them to her somewhat supereiliously : 

* Well, I ‘lows you is in a hurry to spoil dat boy. 
He do look like he need fat’nin’ up, doa, sho. Dat 
w'at he git fer fightin’ ‘ginst Mars Abe Linkum.” 

* Never mind that now, Ailsy,” said Mrs. White, 
quickly—she had nearly reached the limits of endur- 
ance; “ just see that the supper comes in hot, such 
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there. She looked at the meager appointments of 
the table ruefully. It was furnished forth with 
odds and ends. Everything had given out or been 
broken or stolen since Henry went away, and she 
hadn’t cared at all for it up to that moment. 

“So fastidious as he used to be, too!” she said 
aloud, disgustedly turmng the eracked edge of a 
saucer away from the door so it shouldn't be the 
tirst sight his eye rested on when he entered the 
dining-room. 

“T've had all that sort of nonsense knocked out 
of me, mother,” he said, very close behind her, ** and 
it’s luxury just to be under the old roof once more.” 

“You won't think so when it gets to raining. 
The roof leaks awfully, son. But it is nice to have 
you back in your old place. I hope you'll be able 
to eat our rough fare. I hear Mrs. Davidson has 
biscuit and light bread whenever she wants them, 
but goodness only knows how she gets the flour. 
Some people say she trades with the gunboat, gets 
old "Manuel to carry out butter and eggs in his own 
name to trade it for flour and coffee, but I would 
hate to think it was true. I'd rather eat my bolted 
corn-meal and burnt okra coffee forever than to 
trade with the enemy. You were always so fond of 
waflles, too. I came near forgetting myself a little 
while back and telling Ailsy she must have waffles 
for your breakfast. Dear me, if I only could set 
the table I used to!” 

He had come in very softly. He was dressed in 
the old Seotch tweeds and luxuriating in slippers 
which made him feel quite like a prince in the matter 
of habiliment. His mother, hovering over the meager 
supper-table, anxious to make the best of everything 
for his sake, looking so much older and grayer than 
when he had gone away trom home, now as ever 
self-oblivious and lamenting over his enforced par- 
ticipation of the hardships that had been her daily 
portion for years, assumed the proportions of a 
heroine in his eyes, and before he seated himself at 
the table he folded her once again in his arms. 

“* Darling mother, thank God I’ve come back to 
one heroine! Thank God you, at least, if you have 
changed, have only become a truer, grander, more 
adorable woman.” 

“You ridiculous boy! me an adorable woman ¢ 
Fanny'll be jealous. She’s very fond of you, dear ; 
indeed she Now I'll tell Ailsy we're quite 
ready for her.” 

His face had clouded stormily at mention of 
Fanny’s name, and he moved away from her side, 
silently, to take his place at table. He was sick at 
heart. This was not the home-coming he had been 
picturing to himself for many months. He heard, 
without heeding, his mother’s plaintive complaint 
over Ailsy’s tardiness in bringing him up the 
poor supper. He saw, without sympathy, her 
look of discontent as the muddy stream of okra 
coffee flowed sluggishly from the spout of the coffee- 
pot. How trifling all these little domestic affairs 
seemed just then! He remembered with shame 
the importance he had once attached to a muddy 
cup of coffee. What a worthless sybarite he had 
been in those days of luxury and leisure! 

* You know, son,” Mrs. White said, plaintively, 
we haven't seen a grain of real coffee in two years. 
I'm quite sure you can't drink this staff.” She 
came over from the head of the table to put his cup 
down by his plate. 
The length of the table was too much space between 
them. 

He swallowed the hot mixture heroically.“ It’s 
ambrosia— nothing short of it, mamma!” He laughed, 
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laughed into her anxious eyes for her sake. How 
strangely it sounded to him and to her! Even 
his langh was changed. Everything was changed. 


Nothing would ever again be as it used to be. It 
was hard not to let the tears come. While he ate, 
she poured a plaintive stream of information into 
his ears. How could she help telling him every- 
thing’ It was so sweet to feel he had come back to 
carry the load for her once more. He listened very 
patiently. ‘The clattering sound of a horse's gallop- 
ing feet came in to them presently through the open 
window of the dining-room. 

“Some one riding a shod animal,’ Henry said, 
putting the last of the scrambled eggs on his plate. 
“TI thought, from what Mrs. Sellers told me, horses 
and mules were rather scarce about here just now.” 

“They are.” Mrs. White lifted the lid of the 
coffee-pot to pry anxiously into its dark depths: 
suppose Henry should ask for another eup of the 
stuff! “Tdon’t know of half a dozen decent beasts 
left in the country. Cap Van Dorn manages 
always to have a horse to ride, but then he has his 
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dining-room, to make the best of a poor matter 


He used to be 


“ That sounds like a slam at Cap. 


Then she sat down by his side. | 
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a prince of good fellows, and a prime favorite of 
yours. What has he been doing to get inte your 

* Hello the house |” 

“There! It’s somebody for here.” Mrs. White 
put down the coffee-pot energetically. Events were 
certainly crowding upon each other's heels. The 
lusty “Hello the house!” was repeated before 
Henry had time to get to the front door and re- 
spond : 

Hello yourself!” 

“Has Mr. White gone to bed °” 

“No. Who’s that and what do you want 7” 

«It’s Cap Van Dorn, and—wait.” 

“ He certainly must think you are anxious to see 
him.” Mrs. White had followed her son to the 
front door, and made this comment in a resentful 
undertone close at his ear. * 1 suppose he wants to 
resume the old footing before you've heard—” 

But there was no time for anything more. Cap 
Van Dorn had mounted to the gallery almost at a 
leap. His voice was husky as he said, * Old fellow! 
dear old fellow: and seized Henry White's emaei- 
ated hands to wring them affectionately.“ I know 
Mrs. White would like to fling me over the garden 
palings.” he said in lighter vein, as he moved in with ’ 
them toward the interior, * but L assure you my 
coming here to-night was not a voluntary thing. | 
happened to let out to Major Wilson that you had 
gotten home, Hank, and nothing would do but | 
must give you this note before I slept. Why ’—he 
fumbled excitedly in one pocket after the other. 

While he was looking for the note, Henry White 
was serutinizing him closely. His mother had 
already thrown out two hints that Cap Van Dorn 
was deservedly under condemnation in the neighbor- 
hood, but he had not the air of a man who was econ- 
scious of deserving (such condemnation. He held 
his head as defiantly as of old, and Cap had always 
carried himself proudly. His eye was as keen and 
full as ever of “ blue lightning,” as the boys used to 
eallit. His hair was a trifle long, and he looked 
rough enough with his trousers, the fruit of the 
plantation loom, stuffed into a pair of old army 
boots. 

“ Ah, here it is!” He laid the note in Henry’s 
hand. “ And now I'm off. No supper, thank you, 
Mrs. White’’—this in response to a reluctant invita- 
tion. “Miss Amy was kind enough to give me 
some before I left the Major's. I'm not such a 
brute as to want to divide Hank with you this first 
night. But I did think it was worth my while 
riding a mile or two out of my way just to shake 
the old fellow’s hand. You'll let me come over 
soon and have a comprehensive talk-over with you 7” 
Mrs. White stayed behind this time, while Henry 
walked to the front door, leaning on his friend’s arm 
as in the olden days. 

It would go hard with him but he would sift 
the charges against Cap very thoroughly before 
casting him out of his affections. Had the substi- 
tute divined his thoughts?’ It would seem so. 

* Henry,” he said, very gravely, turning on the 
threshold to rest both hands on his friend’s shoul- 
ders, *‘ you're going to hear a lot of rubbish about 
me. I’m in bad odor in the neighborhood. The 
women quite hate me. And if they were right in 
thinking what they do about me, they would owe it 
to themsélves to hate me. It would have taken 
more words than I cared to waste on the thing to 
set matters right with all of them, so Ive just let it 
go. But I don’t want you to join in the hue and 
ery against me until—”’ 

“Til never join in any hue and ery against you, 
Cap, until—" 

Until what 

“Until by your own confession you prove to me 
that you are changed in character from the old Cap 
Van Dorn I loved.” 

He could feel the quiver that passed through the 
strong frame of the young man, but he could barely 
catch the whispered God bless you, old fellow !” 
that fell huskily from his lips, before he clattered 
down the front steps in his clumsy boots, mounted 
his horse, and dashed furiously back over the road 
he had come. 

“Was it worth his while to interrupt you at the 
first meal in your own home for that?” said Mrs. 
White, looking resentfully at the note which had 
been the cause of the okra coffee’s growing cold 
and the serambled eggs clammy and the corn 
dodgers petrifying. 

“I’m glad he came,” sail Henry, indifferently 
gulping down the remnant of his unappetizing sup- 
per in a way that made his mother gaze at him in 
mute amazement. “And he used to be so fastid- 
ious: she murmured, regretfully. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SCHOOLGIRL. 
By Heten M. Nortu. 


7 EN young girls in the dressing-room of the 

Haskell High School were donning their trim 
street jackets, carefully disposing their crimps under 
their smart sailor hats, and gayly chatting as they 
took a final peep in the small mirror. 

This particular ten constituted the most exclu- 
sive set in the Haskell High School. They wore 
badges inscribed with the mystic letters “T. S. Q.,” 
and all their invitation cards bore the same initials, 
which no one outside the society, not even the girls’ 
mothers, could translate. They had a “ Histor- 
ical Society” which met once a fortnight, whose 
vbject was to strengthen the minds of the fair ten, 
wnd they were reading Gibbon’s “ Rome.” Candor 
compels me to state that the hour set apart for this 
severe system of mental improvement rolled slowly 
away, and that the hour following, which, by the 
by-laws of the society, was devoted to social inter- 
course, was very eagerly welcomed, though not one 
of the loyal ten would have admitted it. But the 
Cooking Club, whose meetings were held the alter- 
nate week, for which five chosen young ladies fur- 
nished refreshments of their own manufacture, and 
to which ten select and approved youth from the 
Haskell Military Academy were invited, was quite 
another affair. The “T.S. Q.’s,” in dainty house 
dresses and cunning aprons, were charming host- 
esses; May Harkness’s artistic fingers designed the 
menus, and the whole occasion was delightful. 

The “ T. 8. Q.’s ” were nice girls, judged by any 
standard, and, in spite of their exclusiveness (which 
they affirmed was only a proper amount of reserve, 
for any other ten girls in the school of ten tens 
could have just as good a time if they only set their 
minds to it), were very popular, and popularity is 
dear to a schoolgirl’s heart. 

“Now, how many of you will go up to the park 
this afternoon,” asked Ruth Alden, whose bright 
black eyes and dainty feet seemed to twinkle 
together. “It is just lovely skating.” (When the 
“T. S. Q.’s” were studying rhetoric they had 
formed a Society for the Discouragement of Hyper- 
bole, but it had not met with success. ) 

“Not I,” said Bessie Barton. ‘ Frau Oppen- 
heim is disgusted with my music lessons this quar- 
ter, and I have made her a solemn promise to prac- 
tice three hours a day on this week’s lesson. The 
Virgil examination is set down for Friday, and I 
was absent when you read about the pious A¢neas’ 
farewell to Carthage. No skating for me.” 

“Tt’s of no use to ask me,” said May Harkness. 
“TT have two hours’ practice, a geometry lesson to 
learn, a water-color sketch to finish for mamma’s 
birthday, and some calendars for the church fair, 
all to get in before bedtime. The days are so 
short,” and May turned away with tears of nervous 
exhaustion in her pretty eyes. 

“ You can go, Nan,” said Ruth to a dark-eyed girl. 
* Luckily, you hate music, and have no practicing 
on hand.” But Nan had just joined a gymnastic 
class, the members of which, clad in pretty cos- 
tumes, assembled in a dreary dancing hall and 
went through a variety of exercises calculated: to 
strengthen those muscles that a prize-fighter uses ; 
and it never occurred to them that an hour spent in 
the open air, supplemented with morning exercise 
with broom and duster, would be a much more help- 
ful way of strengthening their muscles. The class 
was very fashionable just now, Nan said, and all 
the “tony ” girls had joined it. Harriet had a paint- 
ing lesson and a vocal; Alice had just begun a 
course in French conversation with a fierce-looking 
monsieur whose card in Paris had borne the title 
‘* Perruquier ;”” Polly had a lesson in embroidery and 
a sewing class to attend; Lucy was decorating a set 
of china, and had an elocution lesson; Marie and 
Nina were going to wait on atable at the church 
fair, and it would take all the afternoon to get 
ready, and they would have to work so hard in the 
evening, and they did not know when the lessons 
were to be learned, and they turned away rather 
sadly from the enticing prospect of an afternoon 
spent in the open air after a busy morning in the 
crowded schoolroom. 

* You can see where my time is going this week,” 
cried Meg, taking out a small tablet. “This even- 
ing the “Ten Times One” meets at our house ; 
to-morrow evening, the rehearsal of tableaux for the 
Orphans’ Home benefit; and as I appear in three 
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necessary in the meantime. Wednesday we have 
our Young People’s meeting in the chureh ; Thurs- 
day evening I did hope to have time to get ready 
for the geometry examination, but the Shakespeare 
Club has an extra session, and I am on the Execu- 
tive Committee. so I must be satisfied to just slip 
through the examination, as usual. Somehow it 
doesn’t seem quite right, but what can a girl do? 
Friday evening the immortal ‘T. S. Q.’s’ gather 
around the social board, and aren’t you glad it isn’t 
the mental improvement week, even if you don’t 
dare to say so? Saturday morning I have practic- 
ing for the music lesson in the afternoon, and in the 
evening choir rehearsal. Just where the time for 
lessons is coming in I do not see.” 

And so it happened that of all the company only 
Ruth had the glorious afternoon on the ice, where 
she gained a lovely color, plenty of energy for the 
study hour just before dinner, had a free evening 
with the family, and a whole night’s sleep, waking 
in time for a generous hour before breakfast in 
which to clinch the lessons learned the night before. 

As I listened to the girlish chatter, I felt inclined 
to echo Meg’s query, ‘‘ What can a girl do?” Are 
the mothers wise to allow the daughters such an in- 
cessant round of engagements? Music, art, gym- 
nasties, elocution, French, church work, benevolent 
schemes, are all good and useful in their places, and the 
school lessons, they surely must be learned. Where 
is the fault ?—for there is a fault somewhere. May 
is so‘hurried and worried with her numerous engage- 
ments that she has no time to help her mother in 
the morning, no time to read or sing to her father 
in the evening, or to help the younger brother and 
sister when they beg the assistance or the entertain- 
ment which younger children so fully appreciate ; 
and when Saturday night comes she is thoroughly 
exhausted, for she has tried to crowd into her one 
holiday all the duties which have been neglected 
during the school days. 

There is time for all the duties, and the pleasures 
too, if all mothers were as wise as Ruth’s. Now 
Ruth is very fond of music; her healthy young 
voice is clear and sweet, and her fingers already 
trip daintily over the piano keys. When she was 
eleven years old her mother kept her from school for 
a year to study music. She learned very rapidly, 
having nothing else to vecupy her mind, and now 
she likes to practice a little each day, to keep her 
fingers in fair condition ; but she is never forced to 
it, nor does she ever consider it a disagreeable task. 
She will have the best advantages to be obtained in 
the country when her school days are over. She 
has an artist’s eye, too, and the spirited sketches 
which adorn her scrap-book indicate positive talent. 
But Mrs. Alden fully realizes the value of a healthy, 
well-controlled physical organization. She knows 
that in the coming years Ruth can accomplish her 
woman’s work in the world to her own satisfaction 
and the pleasure of her friends only by having her 
physical powers in such perfect order that the men- 
tal forces may work untrammeled. She has seen 
too many accomplished invalids who would gladly 
exchange every art they possess for the bliss of 
healthy ignorance. And she loves her daughter far 
too well to permit her to strain every power to the 
utmost at a time when her physical nature is matur- 
ing and calling loudly for time and leisure to work 
out its destiny. She realizes also that a thorough 
English education, with an ample substructure of 
algebra and geometry to secure mental vigor; a lib- 
eral addition of history, literature, and rhetoric, 
which will help her to understand and appreciate 
the best works of the great men of the ages, sys- 
tematically studied under the direction of a skilled 
instructor, will make a foundation on which accom- 
plishments may be advantageously reared when the 
time is ripe for them, and for which she will never 
find time or the same opportunity to acquire with 
thoroughness in after years, when the real cares of 
life are upon her. This is Ruth’s seedtime. She 
groans over her Latin sometimes (for Mrs. Alden 
considers this necessary to the correct understand- 
ing of English), and thinks that Cicero was an in- 
flated politician, and the pious A¢neas a conceited 
coward ; but the close study of forms, the quick 
decisions respecting the choice of words in transla- 
tion, the daily familiarity with the polished speech 
of the ancient Romans, are, quite unconsciously to 
the girl, enriching her vocabulary, quickening her 
perceptive powers, and training her judgment. A 
year hence, when she shall have completed the work 
of the high school, she will be ready to take a course 


in French or German, and to master the grammat- 


ical structure of those languages with a certainty that 


she could never have attained without the discipline 


different costumes, some little dressmaking will be | of the months that were spent in the Latin class- 
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| room. The habits of thoroughness and accuracy 


which she has acquired in the study of algebra and 


_ geometry will enable her to master difficult musical 


compositions with greater ease, and her sensibil- 
ities and judgment, trained by the critical study 
of the choicest works of the best masters of litera- 
ture, will prove a powerful aid in interpreting for 
others the choicest harmonies of the masters of 
music, and will help her in the expression of the 
best subjects with the brush. 

Mrs. Alden believes that a mind so distracted 
with outside engagements and thoughts of musicals, 
dancing classes, social clubs, theatricals, and count- 
less other things, will effectually prevent a girl from 
gaining a full and clear comprehension of the 
branches which she is trying to learn in the school- 
room, and from rising to the highest degree of intel- 
lectual power of which she is capable. Aside from 
the important consideration of health, it is evident 
that better results are secured when the attention 
is directed to a few topics than when it is diverted 
by many. ‘The schoolgirl who has thoroughly mas- 
tered the successive studies of her course comes to 
graduation with bright prospects. In the years 
immediately following she will find the study of 
musie or art much more delightful when she may 
sit down to her daily practice without the thought 
of numerous other duties which should have been 
performed before or are now awaiting her attention 
as soon as she leaves the piano. She may give a 
quiet, undisturbed mind to the pretty landscape 
or graceful figure which her brush is attempting to 
reproduce. She may dress for an evening com- 
pany or visit a place of amusement without the 
ghost of unlearned lessons or visions of the next 
day’s failure to haunt her and mar all her pleas- 
ures. 

Do you ask if the schoolgirl should be allowed no 
evenings out, no social recreations? Assuredly, 
yes ; but they can easily be so selected and so timed 
that they need not interfere with school work ; and 
so few that the girl’s mind need not be constantly 
occupied with the anticipation or the remembrance 
of some gay scene, with its possible unhealthy ex- 
citements. Her recreations are not, of necessity, 
those which occupy the evening hours. Let her 
amusements, as often as possible, be in the line of 
her studies. A series of illustrated lectures on 
Rome occurred most opportunely last quarter, when 
poor old Cicero had fallen into disrepute, and Ruth 
was far more deeply interested in seeing the famous 
historic buildings and statues of the Eternal City, 
and learning something that made the friends of 
Cicero more like real persons with whose names 
she had daily familiarity than she would have 
been in watching the tragic, unreal scenes of a mod- 
ern society play. When she was studying English 
literature, Booth’s rendition of Hamle!, Barrett's 
Julius Cesar, and Irving’s Merchant of Venice 
revealed Shakespeare in a new and delightful 
aspect; while a favorite actress’s interpretation of 
Mary Stuart intensified her interest in English 
history. When Chaucer, Milton, Bacon, Scott, 
Macaulay, and Mrs. Browning were the subjects 
for Ruth’s study, Mrs. Alden considered it quite 
worth her while to deny herself an occasional social 
festivity, and spent the time so gained in collecting 
and reading with her daughter choice magazine 
articles and selections from various sources which 
described the homes, domestic relations, methods of 
work, and general influence of these writers in such 
a manner as to fix them indelibly on Ruth’s mind. 
And I do not think that when she visits Europe 
Ruth will make the mistake of a young lady of 
whom I recently heard, who inquired if dear John 
Bunyan wrote his “ Paradise Lost” at Abbotsford! 
The fact that her mother is interested in her 
studies adds greatly to the zest with which Ruth pre- 
pares her daily recitations, and a twofold harvest 
rewards the mother’s toil. She has an opportunity 
to revive her own studies, and at the same time 
wins a place in her daughter’s heart which is of 
incaleulable value to both. Ruth will be a better, 
wiser, and happier woman because she sees that her 
mother’s ideals, which she will be sure to make her 
own, are above the empty frivolities of fashionable 
life. And she will never forget those delightful 
evenings in the library when together they pored 
over “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” or forgot the 
hours when wrapt in the charm of the stories told 
by the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Ruth entered the high school when she was four- 
teen, and her short gowns and braided hair made 
her appear what she was, alittle girl. She is seven- 
teen now, and has not discovered that she is anything 
else, so wisely has her mother directed her. She 
has a child’s love of sport ; and a soap-bubble party, 
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a game of lawn tennis, a toboggan slide, or a skat- 
ing party delight her far more than the fashionable 
indoor amusements. Her day for these is coming. 
She has a child’s keen interest in investigation, and 
her museum of curiosities contains many rare speci- 
mens whose names and formation she thoroughly 
understands. From her summer vacation trips she 
brings home sea treasures of which she has studied 
in the zodlogy class. The constellations are old 
friends, and she understands the chemistry of 
bread-making, and of cooking meats and vegetables. 
These facts about common things she will not for- 
get, because they have been learned in youth, when 
impressions are lasting. 

She has a child’s ignorance of the cares as well 
as of the pleasures of mature life, and her mother 
is wholly content to have it so. The years of young 
ladyhood, stored with their peculiar joys and sor- 
rors, are awaiting her, and when they come the 
joys will be keener and the sorrows less bitter 
because neither have been anticipated. The girlish 
freedom which is her due is sacredly preserved for 
her. The happy season of youth is kept free from 
the thronging engagements which are wearing so 
heavily on the young life of her friends, and by and 
by they will realize the difference. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to rest with 
the mothers. I am acquainted with a mother whose 
only apology for the neglect, sometimes bordering 
on rudeness, which her daughter displays to herself 
and to her guests is that ** poor Sophy is so popular ; 
she is invited everywhere, and has so much on her 
mind that she often becomes nervous and irritable.” 
And after one of these unpleasant displays of irrita- 
tion Sophy dons her pretty pink lawn tennis cap, 
and with sweet smiles and graceful courtesies joins 
a party of friends on the court, and is voted “the 
loveliest girl in school.” Sophy is naturally a 
sweet-tempered girl, but she is a victim to her 
mother’s fond ambition that her daughter should be 
a social success. She is thoughtlessly allowed to 
drift into those social attractions which dazzle and 
bewilder the young brain, and fill it with distaste 
for the pursuits better adapted to her years. Some 
day the pale, tired face of the young girl will be its 
own plea for greater consideration. 


SOME RARE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
By J. E. Hickok. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB,” in one of his adinirable 


* Letters to Young People,” introduces to usa 
certain young lady who, having been “ finished” at 
a fashionable school, regardless of expense, is 
triumphantly exhibited by her parents as thoroughly 
accomplished. Alas for her complacency! She 
falls into the hands of a merciless critic who exposes 
the shallowness of her boasted accomplishments, 
proves, to the mortification of herself and her 
parents, that she can neither read a page of collo- 
quial French, play the.simplest piece of music at 
sight, nor sketch a house. All this despite three 
years’ study, the few showy pieces of musie which 
she can execute, and the portfolio of drawings 
brought home as testimonials. ‘* And,” continues 
the writer, “ there was not good sense enough in the 
girl to make an improvement of the hints I had 
given her.” Her censor visits her after her mar- 
riage, learns from her husband that she has “ given 
up her music,” and sees framed up on the walls two 
or three drawings from the original portfolio—* all 
that remained of the accomplishments of the late 
Miss Georgiana Amelia Atkins Green.” 

The picture would be ludicrous were it not so 
pathetic. And it is not wholly a faney sketch. 
Many a girl, neither a fool nor a hypoerite_will 
sadly confess the portrait. No one denies the 
grace of “ accomplishments,” or would bar a single 
one from the curriculum of our boarding-schools 
and seminaries. ‘Titcomb insists, and wisely, upon 
acquisitions: as many ornamental branches as can 
be acquired honestly and thoroughly ; no more than 
the individual has the talent and the power to mas- 
ter. But acquisitions, even, are not always aecom- 
plishments. 


“I am going to introduce you. to a lady, sir, | 


who knows seven languages.’ After a half-hour’s 
struggle at conversation, the victim returns. “ Now. 
madam, will you please introduce me to some person 
who ean talk in one language *”’ 

An accomplishment, as we uuderstand the term, 
refers to some acquirement which renders its pos- 
sessor more attractive in society, better able to 
entertain, and so to serve, his fellow-beings. Shal- 


low it must not be, for that is mere veneering and 
will not long endure social attrition. 


But when a 


young lady laments, * I have no accomplishments,” 
and gives as excuse lack of time and money to spend 
upon masters in French, drawing, or music, some 
kind friend should whisper in her ear, * There are 
a few accomplishments, my dear, which no money 
can procure nor masters perfect. Very rare, I 
grant, but yet within the reach of any one who will 
strive forthem.” We might borrow a term from 
the philosophers and group them into two classes— 
esoteric and exoteric. As a basis, and underlying all 
the others, is that subtle grace, so often invoked, so 
little understood, of tact. Let us help ourselves 
from the dictionary : Taet—nice perception, ready 
power of appreciating and doing what is required 
by cireumstances.”” Reduced to its simplest element, 
tact is unselfishness, the power to “put yourself in 
his place;” the understanding- how to apply the 
golden rule and then applying it. It ineludes 
sympathy, forethought, philanthropy. But tact is 
like the poet, you say, * born, not made.” True, 
some persons are born tactful, just as some are born 
musical. Yet it has been said of the practice of 
music that “ten hours a day and twenty years 
together” will make of any one, be his * affections 
dark as Erebus,” “ either a musician or an idiot.” 
Now, I maintain that much less practice in training 
one’s intuition to this finer soul-harmony will make 
him—wnrdess an idiot—a master of tact. 

It was this fine sympathy which irradiated the 
plain face of George Eliot, held her hearer spell- 
bound, and sent him away declaring her the most 
fascinating of women. Madame Récamier possessed 
in rare measure this grace of tact, which, more than 
her transcendent beauty, made her the idol of her 
day and generation. It was when she was old and 
blind, her dazzling brilliance faded, that a foreigner, 
seeing her for the first time, asked of one of her 
friends the secret of the power she still possessed. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” replied the ardent French- 
man, “ she is made up of omnipotent /ittle charms.” 

We are told that had Cleopatra’s nose been the 
eighth of an inch shorter the destiny of the world 
would have been changed. It would have been 
more radically changed had she abated one-eighth 
of that subtle power to control men which, Chris- 
tianized and brought down to our own day, we call 
tact. It is sometimes used for bad ends, but that 
renders it no less powerful and capable of the 
greatest good. ‘That it requires constant watching. 
constant obliterating of self save as an interpreter 
of others, is not denied. That it can be attained in 
some measure by every one who earnestly desires 
it, is unquestionably true; and the plainest girl 
may thereby vive herself a power of attraction 
which mere beauty could never confer. 

Of outward and more tangible accomplishments-— 
the exoterie group—lI should put first that “ voice,” 
* soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.”’ 
It dwells last in the memory of the erazed king 
as he hangs over the body of the dead Cordelia ; it 
comes back to us all, from the grave or across wide 
seas; it is the magic oil that soothes the troubled 
waves of domestic life, small sorrows and great 
anger; the last, best gift to man above the whole 
creation. Yet how few women have really pleas- 
ant voices ! 

Mary, who has a talent, must be sent to the 
conservatory and daily drilled for hours together. 
She comes home, her voice orotund, flexible, pure. 
On rare occasions she delights us with her music ; 
but, pitiful if true, musie is sacrificed, at last, to 
household and nursery cares. Yet the voice-culture 
is not lost. In the mother’s gentle tones, inherited 
and imitated by the children ; in the nursery songs, 
and, if she is so fortunate as to know how to read, 
in the pleasant task of interpreting the printed page 
—those conservatory years are trebly blest. 

But what of little Jane, who has no “talent” ¢ 
Worse than folly to waste money on music for her ! 
Granted. And so the childish treble cracks into a 
harsh falsetto, or hardens into a rasping monotone, 
and big Jane’s household will be set on edge ; while 
the neighorhood is fortunate if it possess * ample 
room and verge enough ” to escape the echoes. 

It may be impossible to give a widespread musical 


_edueation: that is helpful, though not essential. 


But every girl may learn the first principles of 
voice-culture and the physiology of her own throat. 


and may carefully exclude false notes and harsh 


tones from her daily speaking and reading. Her 
success will depend in part upon the faithful admo 


ition of mother and teachers, but most of all upon 


her own watchfulness. That our dry air and 
catarrhal climate make it a struggle against nasal 
quaiities only renders the accomplishment more 
desirable. And some of the sweetest voices among 
our women are those acquired by training. * Arti- 


ficial |" exclaims some one, sneering. Yes, just as 
singing and painting and dancing, as clothes and 
houses and city roads, are artificial. 

I intimated, above, that our gifted Mary might 
not know how to read. DeQuincey says that 
knowing how to read aloud is one of the rarest 
accomplishments. There are very few persons 
indeed who cannot pick up a book or paper and, 
with fortitude worthy a better cause, attack the 
enemy of print, cut their way amid platoons of 
type, and boldly * wade through slaughter to a”°— 
period. 

Many will do this cheerfully, and stop for no 
trifles of punctuation, pronunciation, or expression, 
until the distracted listener begs for quarter. 
Now, I plead for no elocutionary gymnasties— 
Heaven forfend! That style of reading is like a 
gaudy window, so colored that it distorts the hues 
of nature, or so gayly painted that the mind can 
dwell upon nothing but its magnificence. No; but 
for that easy, simple manner—like the clearest of 
plate glass, where the writer claims all the thought 
and the reader is gratefully forgotten. To read in 
this way, to abrogate all pretension and be content. 
like the printed page, to be only the interpreter of 
other men’s thoughts, requires another exercise of 
that unselfishness which must underlie all truly 
worthy accomplishments. Yet its attainment needs 
only much and careful practice. Do not, dear girl, 
be that “summer fiend” so pathetically portrayed 
to us, who corners her unhappy victims on hotel 
piazzas and otherwhere, and “reads aloud,” will 
they, nill they. Like spectacles, reading aloud is 
chiefly useful to our friends when their own ability 
fails. And that you may be ready for such service, 
improve your opportunities. Read aloud to your- 
self, to the attie rafters, or the orchard trees. 
Cultivate. close intimacy with your dictionary, and, 
when the time comes, prove yourself worthy. 

“ Then vead from the treasured volume 
The poem of your choice ; 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The music of your voice.” 

‘The gait of Americans has been often compared 
unfavorably with that of the average English 
woman. We read of ladies whose walk was like 
music——* just to see her move across a room was a 
delight.” But, alas! they belonged to the days of 
the minuet—when “ manners” made an important 
branch of every school curriculum. American 
hurry and “ nervousness” have driven out before 
them the repose of manner and the * goddess-tread”’ 
of the old-time beauties. French heels and tight- 
lacing have also much to answer for. But now 
that the reign of common-sense boots and Venus de 
Medici waists has begun, may we not hope for 
better things? At West Point one of the first 
things the cadet learns is how to carry himself, and 
how to walk. That it is of benefit, witness the 
“ soldierly bearing” of our boys in blue. 

We watched a young officer down the street the 
other day. He was home on leave, and in civilian’s 
dress, but you would note his gait anywhere. 

“Tt is a pleasure to see him walk,” we said— 
“he seems to enjoy it so;” and sighingly won- 
dered, as we marked the uncertain steps of the 
young lady who passed just afterward, why our 
boys and girls who can’t go to West Point might 
not be taught as well. 

But beyond an occasional exhortation to “stand 
straight and not walk pigeon-toed,” little attention 
is given to the subject until the child is ridiculed 
and seolded for a slouching gait, or, worse still. 
grows to feel the keen mortification and knows no 
remedy. If voice-culture be advocated for speak- 
ing and reading, calisthenics and dancing may 
contribute quite as much to our daily walk. The 
old schoolroom practice of walking with books bal- 
anced on the head is not a bad one. 

We have read of the grace of those peasant 
women in Southern Europe who carry heavy jars 
so accurately poised. And round-shouldered girls 
should not despise the simple back-board for use 
while they read or study. 

By no means is the list of rare accomplishments 
exhausted. I have tried to outline a few, which 
every woman may and should possess, leaving the 
gaps to be filled by each quick-witted girl in her 
own sphere. The arts of home-making and of 
social shining are too wide to find limits within a 
newspaper column, were there not hundreds of pens 
wielded in their exposition. ‘These words in the 
ears of our girls touch only the stepping-stones to 
those arts—stepping-stones sometimes overlooked 
in the giant strides of our world-education. 

If any one is inclined to scoff at these things as 
petty or belittling, I reply that no soul can he 
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truly great which cannot grasp details, and that 


outward demeanor stamps the character with reflex 
power. It is true that grace of body may exist 
without grace of soul. Chesterfield was undoubted- 
ly a bad man. But it is not Chesterfieldian grace 
for which Iam contending. Rather that “ kindly 
expression of a kindly heart” which results from 
contemplating “ whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


Our YouNG FOLKS. 


PERLEY HEATH. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


IIL. 


ERLEY sprang to her feet while Jim made his 
way through the thick branches. - 

“T ain't going to hurt you,” he said, scarcely 
looking at her. 

“T am not afraid,” said Perley, a little scornfully. 

“You've been sick,” said Jim, abashed. ‘ Was 
you hurt much when you fell?” He looked up 
anxiously. 

“No,” said Perley. “I think it was the shock 
more than the fall that took away my strength. I 
thank you, Jim, for saving my life. I saw you 
throw up your arm to break the blow.” 

“OQ God!” exclaimed Jim, and he turned away 
abruptly and wiped his face. Presently he came 
hack. 

“ At first I meant to give myself up; I couldn’t 
stand it. Then I saw you didn’t tell, and I thought 
maybe I'd let you decide—” 

“Jim,” said Perley, starting, and clasping her 
hands tightly, “don’t you do it. Noone ishurt. I 
am all wellnow. It will kill your dear good sister 
to know there is a blot on the family name.” 

Jim cringed as if struck a blow, shrinking into 
himself. Perley went on: 

“ She has worked all her life to keep the Babbitt 
homestead a bright beacon light for every one in 
trouble. Whatshe has done for us, Jim, is beyond 
telling. She shall not know of this disgrace,” cried 
the girl, determinedly. 

Jim raised his heavy head and looked at her. 

“Lord, but you've got grit!” he couldn't help 
saying. 

Perley felt something within her tmpelling the 
next words to utterance. 

“You must make yourself a better man and 
stand by your sister.” she said, as determinedly. 
Now she faced him. 

“Can't,” said Jim, stolidly. ‘The Lord himself 
take the job; wouldn't pay, you know.” 
Then he stuck his hands in his pockets, and began to 
whistle. 

“You must,” said Perley, clearly. She would 
not let her eyes droop, but held him until he was 
forced to say, nervously : 

“No chance for a fellow. Everybody says, 
‘There goes Jim Babbitt—Cherrytield’s poor devil.’ 
No use, you see.” Then he began to whistle again. 

“You must go away from here,” went on Perley. 
as decidedly as if she had planned it all long ago, 
instead of not knowing a moment before the words 
she should speak. 

The man started, stared at her, went off a few 
steps, scratched his head, then said, with a short 
laugh, “ That's the ticket, I believe. Thunder! but 
I never thought of it before.” 

“You must not return to Cherryfield till you ean 


make us all proud to see you; till every one says, 


‘Here comes James Babbitt, a man we are glad to 
see back again. ” 

Now Perley’s strength was almost gone, and she 
leaned against a tree, still holding with her clear 
young eyes the man before her. 

* Gol-darn it all, if you hain’t grit. though!” cried 
Jim, staring at her in admiration. * You give it to 
me sharp and steady and strong, and not a word 
about my sin and eternal punishment. Beats the 
parson all out.” 

Perley said nothing, waiting for the excitement 
to work itself off. . 

“ Where'll I go?” asked Jim, at last. 

The girl hesitated. Here was the hard question. 
How should a man convicted in his own heart of a 
dreadful crime, with nothing but his two hands to 
work with, and idle hands at that, that had much 
preferred to let some one else do the providing for 
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them, start to make an honorable support, and at 
the same time lift his name from the mire into 
which his own deeds had dropped it? She could 
not take the question for solution to Parson Blossom, 
for that would bring Jim to the justice that awaited 
the criminal, and forever blast Miss Pamela’s good 
name and deal her a death-blow. Jim smiled at 
her confusion, and was just on the point of saying, 
“ Easy enough to say; but how’s it to be done?” 

“1 know what I would do,” cried Perley, with 
flashing eyes, and standing off from -the tree, erect 
with inspiration, “if I were a man.” 

“ What?” cried Jim, the smile disappearing, and 
the words driven back. 

“T would work at the first job that would give 
me an honorable meal, if it were but for a few cents’ 
pay. And so, working my way along, I would 
work up, always trying for the next best thing, but 
not waiting for it.” | 

“Gosh!” cried Jim, “ but you beat all.” 

“Start at once,” continued Perley, “I beg of 
you, for your sister’s sake, oh, Jim, and don’t give 
up, no matter how hard it all seems.” 

The man walked rapidly off a few steps, hesi- 
tated, looked back. “I s’pose you've a right to lay 
down the law, as you hold my freedom in your 
hands. I’m sure I'd rather work somewheres else 
than to be fed at the State’s expense in a big 
building.” He tried to laugh, but he could not 
make a success of it. 

“ Don’t, Jim,” begged Perley ; “ we are to be proud 
of you yet.” 

He was emptying his pockets, and presently came 
to a few silver coins which he picked out from the 
strings, a paper of tobacco, and other things in the 
same receptacle. 

“| start on a tour around the world,” he said, 
jocularly, “ first-class passenger. Let’s see—twenty- 
seven cents; no, here’s another copper; twenty- 
eight. Going to see Paris before I get back.” 

“Only stay long enough to bid Miss Pamela 
good-by,” said Perley, rapidly arranging his plans ; 
“tell her you are now going to strike out for your- 
self, and there is nothing in this dull town that you 
like to do.” 

“That’s true as gospel,” cried Jim. “I think I 
shall ship—let ’em pay me, you know, instead of 
buying a first-class ticket. See foreign ports sooner, 
that’s the reason.” 

“And go at once,” added Perley. She was 
getting nervous now, and anxious to have him well 
out of town. 

All right.” said Jim. You bet.” He paused 
a moment, trying to say, “Thank you,” but, no 
words coming, dashed out through the willow 
boughs and slouched off. 


Perley leaned against the tree, the wind through 
the willows blowing on her cheek, and one or two 
birds that had been driven off by the voiees now 
hesitatingly came back by short flights, scanning 
her curiously as they at last settled above her head. 
Everything said peacefully to her, “ Don’t worry ; 
it will all work for dear Miss Pamela’s comfort. 
Is not your life more than a sparrow’s? and your 
heavenly Father knoweth your need.” Perle 
raised her head and looked at the little birds with 
a smile. ‘ He will care for this I have committed 
to his charge,” she said, while a sudden rush at her 
heart brought the thought, “* And he will yet save 
Jim; that I believe—” 

She gathered up her bonnet, and, following the 
course of the brook, turned aside at last, climbed 
the stile into the turnpike, and set out rapidly, with 
a light heart, for home. Wheels back of her soon 
sounded along the dusty road. 

“G'lang there—sho, now, go along!” It could 
be no other than Miss Pamela’s method of driving, 
and she stopped and looked back anxiously. Yes, 
the green wagon was just turning a bend in the 
road, while the tall woman in the slat sunbonnet 
was vigorously slapping with the reins the sides of 
the horse, who moved not a whit more for her exer- 
tions. 

“T was just goin’ to your house,” announced Miss 
Pamela, in a voice that proclaimed for the neigh- 
borhood of a large range her intentions—* to see if 
you didn’t want to ride a piece. You be’n walking ?”’ 
all in one breath as she drove up to Perley’s 
side. 

“I don’t feel just like going to-day,” said the 
young girl, hurriedly, longing for nothing so much 
as to cut short the interview and see the wagon 
turned toward the Babbitt homestead once more. 

“I’ve been down by the willows a long while,” 
she said, “and mother might be frightened if I 
didn’t hurry home now.” 
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“ Down by the willows, have you?” cried Miss 
Pamela, surprised. ‘ Well, you are getting along, 
child! Here, hop in now, and I'll carry you 
home.” 

“Qh, I'd just as lief walk,” cried Perley, in haste; 
much further.” 

“Hop in!” cried Miss Pamela, decidedly, and 
reaching out a strong hand to assist the operation. 
“Sho, I guess I can do as much as that when | 
came to take you a long ride!”’ 

“ You are so kind,” cried Perley, getting over the 
high wheel, and hoping that Dobbs would take it 
into his head to want to go fast, without which pref- 
erence no earthly power could get them over the 
ground quickly and save the precious time when 
Jim ought to be telling his sister of his proposed 
new start. Instead of which the ancient horse went 
slower than ever. 

Miss Babbitt sat erect as “a darning-needle stuck 
in a board,” firmly grasping the reins, and forget- 
ting to slap Dobbs’s sides through her interest in the 
returning strength of the young girl beside her. * | 
guess I’ll go down to Parson Blossom’s,” she an- 
nounced suddenly after she had finished a minute 
scrutiny of Perley’s face, and a complete catechism 
of the state of her health, all of which convinced 
her that everything was working just right for her 
favorite’s old vigor. 

“Mrs. Blossom’s got a new receet for tomato 
sauce, she told me, and I might as well get it to- 
day, after I drop you at your gate.” 

“Oh, Miss Pamela!” cried Perley, forgetting 
herself, “I wouldn’t. You can get it any other 
time. I'd go home.” 

“Hey?” exclaimed Miss Babbitt, turning the 
slat sunbonnet full on her. “ Why shouldn’t I go 
to-day, pray tell ?” 

“Oh, I mean—” eried Perley. in confusion. 
“TI don’t mean anything—that is—of course you 
ought to go to-day if you wish. Excuse me.”’ 

“ Yes, I really think I ought to go to-day,” said 
Miss Pamela, decidedly, who, though a very good 
woman, and kindly, always saw her duty clear to 
carry out a plan, if opposed. ‘Take time by the 
forelock’ is my rule. Well, here we are, child; 
good-by. Tell your ma why I couldn’t come in,” 
and Perley was over the high wheel and on the 
flag walk watching with dismay Miss Pamela's 
leisurely journey toward the parsonage. 

“She will not get away in less than an hour,” 
said the young girl, “ and if Jim don’t tell her on 
the spur of the moment, his good resolution may 
fail, and it will all fall through.” 

But the plan was in better hands than hers, and 
the two hours that Jim Babbitt passed with himself 
pacing the old barn floor while waiting for his 
sister's return were the best hours of his life of 
thirty-five years. Chafing at her absence, he was 
forced to think, a thing he had done his utmost in 
the past four weeks to avoid; and, as if God had 
patiently waited for just this time to speak to his 
soul, he saw in lightning flashes his whole past 
record that had slowly but surely led up to this very 
result, down to the day when he first played truant 
at school, and shirked the work on the old farm 
that fell to his share, making another burden to fall 
upon his sister’s already tired shoulders. 

“I was a beast then,” he said to himself, pausing 
a moment in his nervous pacing as he came to the 
large door that faced the west. The glory of the 
setting sun was falling upon everything, and lifting 
it out of the range of earthly commonplaceness into 
the heavenly. His gaze took in the lands belong- 
ing to the Babbitt estate, and he groaned, and 
struck his hands together, and called himself a fool 
a dozen times. How broad and fertile the acres 
had been in Timothy Babbitt’s time, and how smil- 
ing plenty had blessed them in basket and store! 
Who should have kept them so, after the father’s 
death, but the son ? 

He began pacing again, unable to bear the sight 
of the dwindled farm and house lot, pushed his hat 
off to the back of his head as if its weight was 
the oppressive thing, tried to shake it all off. No 
use ; they had him now, these tormenting thoughts. 
and would not leave him till they had done with 
him. 

“We are to be proud of you yet "—Perley’s 
words. As the golden clory faded in a mist of 
red splendor, the beams of hope shot up in the 
man’s breast, and a courage he had not known for 
years sprang into existence as his possession. He 
was ready to meet his sister now, and to sunder the 
tie that bound him to that home that he had hitherto 
disgraced. 3 

He carried his part well with Miss Pamela, non- 
chalantly announced himself to his confréres as old 
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enough to try a sea life, and thus departed from his 
village home. His sister, surprised into dumbness, 
was, at first sight of his strange manliness, afraid 
he was going to die, but, seeing touches of his old 
careless demeanor now and then through the inter- 
view, concluded it the Lord’s way of dealing with 
him, and that at last he was nearing the kingdom. 
Jim, however, flatly denied this when she mentioned 
it. “I ain’t a-going to be one of your psalm-sing- 
ing kind ; couldn’t be if I tried. I’m only going to 
earn my living in a decent way.” And Miss 
Pamela sighed, a good deal disappointed that he 
hadn’t more grace, and that he wouldn’t consent to 
he converted. 

No matter how he worked his way to Hammers- 
town. I suppose the first day’s struggles with the 
evil in himself and the temptations without would 
bring the tears to the eyes of a saint bending in pity 
toward sinful man. Jim never thought of-erying, 
but he came near, through force of habit, curs- 
ing his luck a hundred times on that long, weary 
journey. At last he was there, footsore and well- 
nigh discouraged, and, drawing near the public- 
house of the place, asked leave to rest himself on 
a bench by the side of the building. The proprietor 
was going to turn him away like a dog, but finally 
said, “ Yes, stay there, if you want to, for a while ; 
but when I shut up you must move on. I don't 
have any tramps here.” 

“All right,” said Jim, too exhausted to resent 
anything ; and, flinging himself at full length on the 
bench, he was soon lost to the miseries of his empty 
stomach and tormented mind. 

He turned over once, stiff, and half awake, and 
was just falling off again when a name struck his 
ear. “It will be the last time that Ray Heath 
lords it over us;” and then the words “ disgrace” 
and “expelled” came out through the window 
above his head. 

Jim rubbed his eyes and tried to remember where 
he was, said “ Nonsense !” to himself a dozen times, 
it was none of his business anyway, and made up 
his mind to go to sleep again. Suddenly he sat 
bolt upright, stung by the sharpest twinge he had 
experienced yet of an outraged conscience. Had 
he, saved by the hand of a girl who could easily 
have given him over to a justice he had mocked all 
his life, no more the semblance of a man than to 
sit stolidly on his bench and take his ease like a 
brute while plots were being laid for her brother, 
\earer to her than life itself ? 

“Tm trying to be a man,” said Jim, getting 
off from his bench; “it’s pretty tough, up- 
hill work, but I s’pose I might as well begin 
now.” 

He gave himself one turn the length of the house 
to shake the sleepiness off. When he came back 
to his bench he sent a keen, scrutinizing glance into 
the room from whence the sound of voices had 
roused him. There were four or five hoys—Jim 
could not tell just the exact number in that hasty 
glance—sitting around a table, on which appeared 
to be ecards and bottles. ‘The boys were about six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, and altogether in 
a state that, though not intoxicated, certainly 
justified Jim’s comment as “ being a little off their 
hase.” 

Not caring to give himself another glance, he 
sauntered to the end of the house, and stood look- 
ing down the road, as if meditating taking up his 
journey again; suddenly turned and went back to 
his bench, where he threw himself down, being 
careful this time to keep his best ear in position to 
eatch all that might drop into it. 

The boys by this‘time were pretty deep in a plan 
that appeared to meet with greatjfavor, judging by 
the hilarity it brought forth, and the unanimous 
vote that presently followed. Jim’s brown right 
hand underneath his old coat clenched itself 
involuntarily, and remained so through most of 
the interview to which he was an _ uninvited 
listener. 

The plan was adopted, and, the boys coming out, 
Jim heard the glasses set down and the chairs put 
hack. 

* Mum is the word,” said one boy, carefully. 

Trust sneered another. Do you suppose 
| have any love for him?” 

“ He’s too often ahead of Clare in elass to allow 
that,” laughed another. 

“Come on—come on!” called a third. “Tl 
tell Hill to put the ponies in to the cart. Smith 
will be getting anxious and sending seouts for 

That’s so.” 

The door opened, and the crew came out to Jim's 
bench. 
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HOW JACK TOOK AUNT KATE TO 
BOSTON. 


By Marcra Cary. 


* T\O you want a yide to Boston-town ? do you 7” 
called little Jack at the parlor door. * Dus 


“ Will you let me ride on the back seat, and will 
you drive two beautiful black horses 7” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, I will,” cried eager Jack. “Do you 
sink Dick and Fe will do 2” 

* Dick and Phil are the very horses I like best,” 
said Aunt Kate. 

“Den tome, tome.” 

So Aunt Kate laid down her book and away they 
went, out through the honeysuckle poreh and across 
the green hill-top where they could look off and see 
Mr. Ocean driving his white horses up and down 
the beach. But they stopped for nothing, only 
went hopping and skipping, laughing and singing, to 
the carriage-house. 

A beach wagon, a new shining top-buggy, and a 
two-seated sleigh were waiting there. Now almost 
every day they could ride over to the village in the 


mer could they have a sleigh-ride except in that 
carriage-house ; besides, there were jingling bells 
on the shafts, and of course they chose the sleigh. 
The right shaft was Dick, the left was * Fe.” They 
harnessed them with scarlet reins, and said: * Whoa, 
whoa! hi, here! stand still, pony!’ Then the gen- 
tleman helped the lady in, climbed to his own place, 
drew up the reins, chirruped to the horses, waved 
the whip—while the lady dodged it—and off they 
were for Boston-town. 

Jingle, jingle went the bells ; flap, flap went the 
whip. The driver pulled hard on the reins and 
talked to the horses a great deal. 

“ Dey are pitty, auntie,’ he said to Aunt Kate, 
with a happy little laugh. 

“T hope they won't tip us over,” she answered. 

“Qh, no. Dey von't tip us over. Oh, no, dey 
von’t. Hi! whoa!” 

“ What is the matter ?” 


they had to hold up their feet. 
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and shot him. Bang, bang! Down he fell, never 


to trouble a dear little girl again. 
They forded a river where the water was so high 


Twice they walked 


_up steep hills and let the poor horses rest at the 


top. 


They gave them grass to eat, holding it up to 


the end of the shafts and patting them—for these 


| hil’ 
to pese me,” he coaxed, as Aunt Kate looked doubtful. | were Dick and Phil's handsome noses. 


They came 


to villages where the horses had their oats. Aunt 


Kate and Jack ate breakfast at one place, dinner 


“T sink,” said Jack, laying down the reims and _ 


looking over the dasher, “I sink somefin’s b’oke. Hill menedeent. 


Tould you hold de reins, dus a minute 7” 

Aunt Kate held the reins while the driver got 
out and mended the harness. He said Diek’s bridle 
was broken. 

“T think they are good horses to stand so still,” 
said Aunt Kate. 

“Dey are dood horses sometimes,” said Jack, 
climbing back to his seat. ‘Then those good horses 
began to shake their heads, to prance, and even to 
stand on their hind legs. But Jack shouted, “ Be- 
have!” and they trotted right off. 


How the bells did jingle when Jack jerked the | 


reins ! 


Then he laughed joyfully, and Aunt Kate | 


laughed for very love of her little driver, and, put- | 


ting her arms around him, kissed the honey-spot 
under his chin. 
she began to sing: 


* A little frown is stealing a ride ! 
He’s clinging to your face. 

The frightened smiles have hidden away, 
But they’re coaxing for their place. 


“Oh, the naughty frown has dropped behind, 
The smiles are back at play ; 

They’re pattering sunshine on your face 
They think they'll make it stay ! 


“ Now smiles and laughs and happy thoughts 
Shall ride to Boston-town : 

But there’s no room in all this sleigh 
For the very littlest frown.” 


But that he didn’t like one bit, so | 


at the next, and supper when they had almost 
reached Boston. Jack ordered breakfast, and it 
was “oty-me and bobbies ;” he ordered dinner, still 
“oty-me and bobbies ;” he ordered supper, and 
that was “‘oty-me and bobbies.” Five times that 
day they met little boys with strawberries to sell; 
always Jack had to jump out to look at the 
* bobbies ;” each time he told Aunt Kate they were 
“nice and fess,” and then brought them to her shut 
up tight in his little fat fist, “a whole bussel,” he 
said. Every now and then they saw people whom 
they knew; some who lived in California and some 
who lived in Europe. They all said, * Why ! where 
are you going?’ and were very much surprised. 
Sometimes they thought they would like to ride a 


beach wagon or the buggy, but never all the sum- | wag, they snid they 


busy. 

Once Aunt Kate, looking way ahead, spied a 
circus coming. They drove into a farmyard to be 
out of the way, and she told Jack about the animals 
as the procession passed by. “ Ve are having a dood 
time, aren't ve 7” he said, putting his little hand on 
her cheek. “Now you're dad you went to Bos- 
son?” But by and by Jack’s mamma came into 
the carriage-house, and Aunt Kate said: * Why, 
who is this beside the road now’ And Jack eried 
out: “Oh, mamma! pese tome and do to Bosson- 
town!” But mamma answered: “I think it is 
about time for my little boy to have his supper and 
go to sleepy-town.”’ 

“Vy, mamma! ve haven't dot to Bosson yet.” 

* We are almost there.” said Aunt Kate. “ This 
looks to me like Somerville. Doesn't it to you, 
Mr. Driver?” 

*T sink it isn’t Somerville, 
sober. 

“Tt must be Charlestown,’ exclaimed mamma, 
look 

They all looked carefully at the beach-wagon, 
and Jack said, * Vy, yes, so it is Tarleson.” 

* Shall I drive into the city with you?” asked 
mamma. And upon that her bonny boy hurried on 
his brightest smiles «nd deepest dimples, hop ped 
out of the sleigh, and helped her in, “ dus like 
papa.” Then he showed this new passenger how 
fast the horses could go. 

* At what hotel shall we stop?” asked Aunt Kate. 

“Ve might do to Parter’s,” said Jack, checking 
the horses and seeming to think very hard. 

“ T like the Brunswick pretty well,” said mamma. 

“ Den ve vill do dar. Of tourse ve vill.” On 
they dashed for about one minute. ‘ Here ve are, 
I dess. Isn't dis it 7” 

“Sure enough,” said Aunt Kate. 


said the driver, very 


* How fast we 


_came through the eity 


Just as they were taking the scarlet reins off the 
horses, papa put his head in at the door. 
“ Oh, here you are!” he said. “ Where have you 


heen all the afternoon 7?” 


“Vy,” replied Jack, making long steps across the 


floor, “ ve've been to Bosson, and ve’ve dot dar, and 


Brunswick. 


ve re doing into de Bunsvick now.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Well, I'm the porter at the 
Any baggage, sir?” 
“ Bargage 7” said Jack. “ Vell, ve have five ten 


~tunks.” 


* Ve von't let a sindle:fown det in aden, vill ve?” | 
g So Jack put his hand into the sleigh, and then 

_ppened it on papa’s coat-sleeve. 


said Jack, greatly pleased. ‘“ Now tell vot ve see.” 

“1 suppose it is wiater,” said Aunt Kate, “ else 
we shouldn’t be in this sleigh.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack. “ Dis is a new tind: it 
tan do in summer dus de same. Let's pay ve are 
in de voods now. Oh, see de birds! Dey aren'ta 
bit afaid. Dat yobbin is doing to sit on Diek’s 
head !” 

* And a bobolink is on your shoulder,” said Aunt 
Kate. 

“Oh, hear him sing yite in my car!” langhed the 
little boy. * He tickles it.” 

Next they counted the butterflies, then they saw 
a brook, and got out to drink from it. 

They picked tlowers beside it, and played with a 
gray squirrel. Little Red Riding Hood came walk- 
ing by on her way to her grandmother's, and they 
gave her aride. They met the wolf, and, quick 


as a wink, Jack pulled a gun from under the seat 


“Ts that all 2” asked papa. 
“No, sir. [ll div you some more.”’ 


“ Not load enough yet for this porter,” said papa, 
shaking his head. *“ Any young man here who would 
like to ride into the house on my back 2” 

* 7 vould ;” and in a twinkle nimble little Jaek 
was on his high seat calling, “See me, mamma! 
All yeddy, Mr. Porter.” 

The porter started, and never stopped till he had 
the young man in his high chair with a howl of 
bread and milk before him. 

Mamma and Aunt Kate waited to fasten the door 
of the earriage-house and then to look at the sunset. 
When they came in they asked, * How do you like 
the hotel, Mr. Driver *” 

But Jack said: * Dis isn’t Bosson now. Dat’s 
all done. See, papa’s my tame elfunt, and he knows 
how to div me my supper, and I’m doing to yide 
up tairs on his back *” 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE story of the death of Moses affords a fitting 
oceasion for a brief consideration of the life, 
character, and work of one of the grandest figures 
in human history; none the less grand that the 
remoteness of his time makes the outlines somewhat 
dim. For we may frankly concede all that modern 
criticism claims respecting the records on which we 
are dependent for our information respecting this 
Hebrew leader; we may believe, with the represent- 
atives of the Higher Criticism, that later legends 
have added to the history of his life, and later legis- 
lators have incorporated their own ideas with his 
legislation, and that it is not always possible to dis- 
criminate legends from history, nor Levitical from 
Mosaic legislation ; and still there will remain enough 
that is undisputed by any sober and scholarly critic 
to make us sure that here we are in the presence 
of one of the world’s great men—leader, statesman, 
prophet. Let us glance briefly at the man, the 
political leader, the religious teacher. 

[. The man comes out of obscurity. Passing by 
the story of his birth and his marvelous, not to say 
miraculous, preservation, we come upon him in 
middle youth, of Hebrew parentage, but of Egyp- 
tian adoption; a prince with the privileges and 
prerogatives of the royal house; and, if we may 
trust other than Biblical traditions, a military 
leader of renown, with political prospects before 
him the most brilliant, and to a man of conscious 
power most alluring. He turns his back upon 
them; identifies himself with his own despised and 
servile race; for their sake becomes an exile; re- 
turns from safe exile to face the court and the dan- 
gers which that experience involves ; and leads his 
people out in an exodus which becomes the birth of 
a great nation. It is not a noble nor a worthy race. 
It has all the vices of a servile and degraded people. 
With a patience that is one of the most marked 
characteristics of true greatness, Moses bears with 
the weaknesses, the follies, the cowardice, of his 
people; rules in unselfishness, teaches in faith, 
leads in hope; falters not, fails not, hesitates not. 
At the beginning of his leadership Israel is a horde 
of ignorant, superstitious, sensual slaves, without 
political organization or religious faith. He leaves 
them an army and a nafion; with free institutions 
and a spiritual faith and worship. The nearest 
analogue in history is, I think, furnished by the 
character and career of William the Silent. 

II. Turn from the man to the statesman. I have 
attempted to show elsewhere” that in the Mosaic 
commonwealth are to be found the germs of mod- 
ern free institutions. That commonwealth was 
based on universal suffrage; was organized in three 
distinct departments—legislative, executive, judi- 
cial—distinetly defined and separated from each 


other; possessed two representative assemblies—a | 


Senate and a House of Representatives; had _ relig- 
ious faith organized in a church, but with a priest- 
hood prohibited from owning property, and so made 
and kept dependent upon the people; was equipped 
with provisions, adapted to that age, for universal 
education; possessed free speech and_ personal 
rights carefully guarded from future despotism ; 
and was so locally organized in separate tribes as to 
provide for that which is itself the greatest protec- 
tion against despotism—namely, local self-govern- 
ment. The changes which were later introduced into 
their commonwealth were not improvements of its 
constitution, but debasements of it, impairing the 
rights and liberties of the people. I believe it 
would be easy to show, did room here permit, that 
Alfred the Great derived from his study of the 
laws of this ancient law-giver the principles which 
he incorporated into the Anglo-Saxon constitution, 
and which we have borrowed in turn from Eng- 
land, and which make us a free and therefore a 
prosperous people. 

III. Great statesmen have been generally men 
of a religious nature. The influence of Moses’s 
religious teaching is even more worthy our study 
and admiration than the influence of his political 
leadership. He was surrounded by polytheistic 
peoples; he taught a sublime monotheism. He was 
surrounded by peoples whose religion was founded 
on nature worship; he taught that not nature but 
man is made in God’s image.and that nature is 
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q man’s serf, and onde to do his bidding. Sur- 


_ rounded by peoples whose whole religious rites were 


those of bloody sacrifice, often of men and even 


children, he reduced sacrifices to a minimum, bade 


_his people make no altar of stones, only simple ones 


of earth, and to value their sacrifices, not by the 
blood shed or the cost, but by the spirit of the 
offerer, and to count a pigeon, or even a sheaf of 
wheat, as acceptable to God as a hecatomb of cattle. 
Surrounded by peoples who never associated moral- 
ity with religion, who even detfied the animal 
appetites and passions, he gave them a moral code 
so pure and high that even to-day many men mis- 
takenly imagine that it furnishes a divine ideal of 
human relationships for the nineteenth century, and 
he taught explicitly that God was to be pleased only 
by obedience to and the cultivation of the con- 
science. Surrounded by gods who were dreaded, 
and worship that was appeasement of their wrath, 
and religions that were founded on fear, he taught 
that thg greatness of God was his goodness, that 
worship was reverence, not dread, and that relig- 
ion is obedience, not fear; that he left it to future 
prophets to teach that the only true obedience is 
that of love is not strange, and is surely no ground 
of criticism. Surrounded by polygamous and slave- 
holding peoples, he so restricted both polygamy 
and slave-holding that in the days of Christ it is not 
probable that there was either a polygamous or a 
slave-holding Jew in all Palestine. 

And yet, apparently, he never had a reward. He 
did not live to see the nation which he had really 
founded, nor to share their land with them when 
they came in possession of it. He disappeared as 
strangely as he had come upon the stage of history, 
leaving neither dynasty nor even monument. But 


if he lives to-day, as we believe he does, if he knows | 


what goes on upon the earth, as the Transfigura- 
tion scene would indicate that he does, he has 
lived to see all that he lived for and suffered 
for triumphant; he has lived to see Democracy, 
founded on faith in God and universal education, 
becoming triumphant throughout the world ; to see 
Republicanism taking the place of pure Democracy 
on the one hand, and a Paternal Despotism on the 
other ; to see the worship of the one true God oust- 
ing polytheism everywhere, and spiritual worship 
supplanting idolatry, though more slowly ; to see the 
worship of nature giving place to rulership over 
nature, and the religion of fear and of sacrifice giv- 
ing place to the religion of love and of service. 

Among the religious teachers of humanity only 
Paul surpasses Moses; among the seers and proph- 
ets, only David and Isaiah; among the great cap 
tains and leaders, no one. To be pitied is he who 
in Moses can see only a mythical figure; in his 
religious worship only an illustration of early super- 
stitions; and in his laws only a bad, eruel, pagan 
code: to be pitied either for his ignorance, or for 
his prejudice, which is the most pitiful form of igno- 
rance. 


MUSIC AN EPITOME OF LIFE. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES F. CARTER.! 


“As well the singers as the onion on instruments shall 
be there: all my springs are in thee.’’—Psa, lxxxvii., 7. 


i dves psalm from which these words are taken is 
an exultant ascription of praise because of the 
glories of Zion, the Eternal City of God. It makes 
this mention of the players on instruments and the 
singers as destined to a place in that city, who shall 
fill the air with music, as an assurance that there 
will be nothing lacking to the sources of delight and 
joy in that blest abode. It would be difficult to 
frame a conception of heaven, adequate to any ordi- 
nary mind, that should omit this feature. To those 
uncultured in the art, as well as those highly skilled, 
music represents a vehicle of expression rivaled by 
no other, and pre-eminently competent to the utter- 
ance of joy and praise—those sentiments that will 
compose the atmosphere of heaven. Those who 
sing on earth await the new song in heaven, while 
those whose lips are here closed to song anticipate 
the precious gift of a voice to be used there in the 
overflow of the melody so long suppressed within 
their souls. The psalmist voiced the universal sen- 
timent when he conceived the company of singers 
and players as one of the springs of joy in the City 
of the New Jerusalem. 

As in our earchly worship there is an attempt to 
foreshadow the nature of the eternal life, so in our 
sanctuary service a place has been found for music. 
Ever since Luther disallowed that the devil should 
have all the good music, this art has become more 
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wae more identified with aiid as the handmaid 
of its helpful e-remonies and devotional utterances, 
and now the service would seem barren and cold 
that should be stripped of this feature. We should 
sadly miss both the privilege and the inspiration of 
sacred song. Accordingly, since such a vital fune- 
tion has been accorded to music in the development 
of our religious life, it seems pertinent to inquire a 
little more deeply into this relationship, to discover, 
if we may, by what inherent characteristics music 
is fitted to such a sacred use, and thereby to be 
enabled to employ it more intelligently in the high- 
est use of which it is capable. In the line of such 
querying, and as furnishing indirectly some re- 
sponse, we may consider music as an epitome of 
life. 

Music does a great many things for us. It 
pleases the senses, it affords asthetic delight, it 
calms perplexed feelings, it nerves the soldier’s heart 
to battle, it soothes the babe upon its mother’s 
breast, it thrills the maiden’s heart with love, it 
consoles for the mourner’s grief and hallows it, it 
spurs the rapture of the dance, and moderates and 
sanctifies the march tothe tomb. All these diverse 
services it renders, matching the varying need of 
man with its own wondrous and mysterious minis- 
tration. What man would but cannot, music seems 
to do for him. When his deed lags, she strength- 
ens him ; when his spirit falters, she inspires ; when 
his voice is dumb, she speaks for him. As Matthew 
Arnold in chaste phrase has put it regarding the 
expression of penitence, to which ordinary words 
are inadequate : 

Misere, Domine. 
Thy words are uttered and they flee. 
Deep is their penitential moan, 
Mighty their pathos, but ’tis gone. 
They have declared the spirit’s sore, 
Sore load, and words can do no more. 
Beethoven takes them then—those two 
Poor, bounded words—and makes them new ; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young, 
Transplants them to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without restraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 
And roll adown a channel large 
The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 
And still they live, and still they burn, 
Eternal, passion-fraught, and free, 
Misere, Domine.” 


So the tone-art gives voice to the human spirit, now 
upon one side of its experience and desire, now upon 
another. It becomes the mirror in which man dis- 
cerns his better self. In it he beholds his own 
ideal. By means of it hope lays hold upon reality. 
Upon it man can project himself out into the eter- 
nal, toward the Infinite. In a word, music is capa- 
ble of supplementing man’s finitude, and opening 
for him the realm of his ideals and his aspirations. 
And this is the explanation of its power to do so 
much for us, and be so much to us, because in its 
owr. terms it has a capacity of expressing life. 
This is at once an explanation of its power and a 
statement of its inscrutable mystery, that it is fitted 
to be the common language of the universal senti- 
ment of humanity. As good old Father Haydn 
said of it, “ My language is understood all over the 
world.”” So, in recognition of this capacity to por- 
tray human experience and to reflect the human 
sentiment, I have chosen to consider music as an 
epitome of life. 

In making this characterization more explicit, the 
endeavor ‘s not in the direction of fanciful analogy, 
however fertile and interesting that field may be, 
but the purpose is rather to direct attention to cer- 
tain broad and essential features that in music seem 
typical of certain corresponding features in life, and 
so to t-ace a parallelism between this highly per- 
fected art and life in its perfected possibility. I 
would conceive musie as moralized, that is, as stand- 
ing for the conduct of a freely determining being, 
and then would ask of it what it has to tell us 
concerning such life. With its own peculiar terms 
that symbolize our life and come so close home to 
us, it wins our admiration. May we not translate 
these terms and learn from them a lesson ? 

One essential of music is based on time, and 
consists in the relation of notes to each other meas- 
ured by duration. The savage beating his tom-tom 
is the rudimentary musician. The human ear is 
earliest susceptible to the impression of rhythm. 
Yet so radically and perpetually essential is this 
feature that the most elaborate symphony is de 
pendent on it equally with the primitive drum-beat. 
Lacking it, either one would be incoherent, would 
cease to be music, and would become simply noise. 
This is manifest, but now where shall we find in 
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life the equivalent of this essential term’ What is 
the pulse of the moral life, the heart-beat of con- 
duct as rhythm is the heart-beat of song’ What 
imparts measure and meaning and impulse to the 
otherwise unrelated activities, and sets them in order 
in intelligible succession? What, if not the exer- 
cise of will, the putting forth of purpose’ Yes, 
purpose is to life what rhythm is to song. 

Have you never gotten into the swing of the move- 
ment when rhythm was its marked feature, and, 
as the accent came and went and came again, and 
as the march proceeded, have you never felt your 
life growing more heroic, your resolution more 
established, your purpose more firmly fixed to a 
steadfast end? Under the inspiration of the music 
has it not seemed that life must move continuously 
and victoriously on toward its worthy and appointed 
goal, undaunted by whatever difficulties might 
arise’ The soldier has felt it marching to battle, 
and has translated it into noble dee’. Have you 
not felt it, you who are fighting the battle of life ¢ 
Ah! I doubt not we have each one had some touch 
of it, but the question is, my earnest question is, this 
morning, have we translated it into life? When, 
by the touch of the spirit of rhythm, kindred to the 
spirit of resolute purpose in the human breast, we 
have been stirred to feel what life might be, have 
we then gone out into life no better for the touch of 
the angels’ wings, no stronger for the trumpet that 
has sounded in our soul?’ Is music, with its ever- 
beating pulse of purpose, a mere pastime, a happi- 
ness we taste with no nourishment, a flower with no 
fruitage, a vision with no inspiration’ Not so did 
God devise it. That which for the moment satis- 
fies the heart so fully, which meets the measure of 
the listening mind so completely, which pacifies the 
conscience and nerves the will so thoroughly, that 
which in its mysterious objective form is still ever 
so supremely subjective, was not designed to be a 
mere ornament of life, the perfume of that which 
now is, was given neither to suffice us nor to mock us, 
but to portray the satisfaction our lives might attain 
when wrought through with steadfast, pure, and 
holy purpose, given as a sphere of perfectness within 
the yet disordered sphere of our existence to show 
us what our life might be, and by its spiritual 
magnetism to win us to a like perfection with its 
own. 

Beside time, the other evident essential of music is 
tune, in which also we may discern some suggestive 
parallel to life. The possibility of tune depends on 
that mysterious feature of music we call the seale or 
the vetave. Just how this happens to be what it is, 
and not something else, no one knows, but every one 
knows that the scale contains the alphabet of melo- 
dious sound. Let a tone of a given pitch be sounded, 
and it has primarily no musical signifieance. It 
may be sweet and clear and full, but so far as 
melody is concerned it means nothing by itself. It 
must be thought of as do, re, or mi, before it con- 
veys anything to the ear; it must be brought into 
relation to other tones, must have a place assigned 
it in the scale. These eight tones of relative pitch 
that compose the octave, with their semi-toues of the 
chromatic scale, furnish the material out of which 
all music is composed. Melody, which is a sort of 
harmony, and harmony, which is in turn a sort of 
condensed melody, both equally flow from this mys- 
terious relation that sound bears to each other, and 
depend on it. Not a single note in music stands 
alone in its significance. Doubtless this is clear even 
to those who have no technical knowledge of the 
art. Yon know how one tone leads naturally to 
another. If in singing Duke Street, with its solid 
and majestic ending, the attempt should be made 
to stop on the syllable next the last, we should all 
know there was something wrong. It would feel a 
good deal like stepping off next to the last step ona 
stairway by mistake. This note is of such a nature 
that it will not let us stop with it, but demands that 
the voice go on to the next note for a finish. And 
this illustrates what all the notes do in their own 
way and with very subtle combinations: that they 
give to and take from each other, and that not ne 
of them stands alone, while this mutual dependence 
forms the very framework of all musical structure. 
From such a basis music attains her entrancing 
beauty and wields her subtle fascination over our 
lives. But is this all—does her inner character sig- 
nify nothing for us? Are we not really allied to her 
nature as we seem to be’ Music transcends our 


experience, and yet we feel we are not isolated from 
it; there is a subtle sense of kinship passing be- 
tween; it is above us, and we may not fathom it, 
and yet we feel our home is there; in it we lose 
ourselves, and yet it is the loss of self in which one 
So our higher instinct affirms that 


tinds himself. 
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we are of it, and that its hidden message to us is a | be infringed with impunity? Liberty through im- 


veritable revelation. 

We are not far, then, from reeognizing what is 
signified concerning human life, in the fact that 
music rests on the relation of note to note. of part 
to part. The parallel truth is that no man liveth 
to himself. The life that sounds forth its own tone, 
regardless of other lives, has no significance touching 
the form by which beauty and truth are to be attained. 
Selfishness excludes one from the harmony of being. 
The deed that we fain would isolate and divest of 
all consequences beyond itself is an impossible deed, 
and as a single note foreign to the key struck during 
music would produce a discord, so the deed that does 
not further one’s conscientious purpose is a blemish 
on his life, and likewise the life that does not minis- 
ter to other lives makes a discord in the music of 
humanity. As the notes in the seale are fitted by 
their mutual relations to portray ideal beauty, so 
are we constituted for each other, attaining the 
roundness, the completeness, the satisfaction of life, 
never in ourselves alone, but only as we stand re- 
lated to each other in the significance of that seale 
of character that imparts the meaning to life, and 
in this large relation we all inevitably stand for dis- 
cord or for harmony. 

There is a seale of conduct by which it is deter- 
mined whether your life or mine is adding to the 
music of the world, whether we in our sphere are 
doing that which we demand of the musie in its 
sphere. ‘To some it may be given to utter a broad 
and complicated theme, to others a sweet and simple 
one, yet the same laws govern the utterance of both 
and the same need of perfection may be granted 
them. Righteousness is the requirement of life, and 
if one’s conduct accord with this requirement, 
whether it be broad and grand or mild and simple, 
it takes its rightful place in the mighty unfolding 
symphony of life. It was more than a mere fancy 
that Milton, conceiving 

“That undisturbéd song of pure consent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d throne,” 
should have prayed 
“That we on carth with undiscording voice 

May rightly answer that melodious noise : 

As once we did till disproportioned sin 

Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of good.” 

And is it not inspiring and comforting to think that 
from that celestial chorus there need be 

“ No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part, such concord is in heaven”? 

Music mirrors life, and I rejoice to believe it also 
prophesies of life. Listen to the sonata in its 
strength and dignity. There is the’ battle sounded 
at the outset, the struggle every life has to wage, 
the clash of sentiment and desire conflicting with 
purpose and knowledge; the undertones of gather- 
ing motives are heard; there is the reassertion of 
the primary theme, modified, perchance, through 
experience ; we hear the simplicity of faith calming 
excitement and assuaging passion; the considerate 
and moral forces gain the ascendency ; agam there 
is a struggle, and one’s resolution is baffled for an 
instant, and then, unwilling to relinquish, it rises 
to the attainment of self-possession, to the joy of 
inner communion, to the quietness of strength and 
the purity of personal harmony. ‘To my ear this is 
music’s prophetic voice, that harmony must be 
restored, peace must be dominant, before the music 
can cease: righteousness must prevail as the only 
satisfying issue of human life. God has willed it 
so; man must make it so. Mrs. Browning said, 

“Your last rhythm will need 
Your earliest keynote.” 
God set the key when he said, “ Be ye holy, 
even as I am holy,” and life’s musie will not be full 
until that command is obeyed. 

And what is the means and method under which 
music attains this excellence’ It soars and sings 
as free as the bird in heaven, it whispers unconfined 
as the summer breeze, or storms with the unbridled 
fury of the tempest, and has it method? Ay, it is 
the paragon of obedience to law. No art so strict, 
no law so inexorable and absolute as its law. On 
the slightest increment of time it sets a value that 
no instrument can measure; the mathematics it 
observes and plays with are intricate enough to fur- 
nish problems for eternity ; exactness of pitch is so 
essential that the least appreciable variation changes 
pleasure into pain, and still the requirement tran- 
scends the power of our sense to apprehend its 
nicety. And who shall fathom the inexorable laws 
of good melody and strict harmony whieh may not 


plicit obedience to law, music unceasingly proclaims 
as the method of her power and the secret of her 
beauty. Again, this is her message to humanity : 
It you would be free, obey, obey, obey unwaveringly 
the law of your being. 

A closing parallel may be drawn from the motive 
of music. Its material it takes from time and tune, 
its method is obedience, and its motive is love. 
Each individual musical entity gives itself to the use 
and being of the whole. How the symphony 
exemplifies this truth! Each note is woven asa 
mesh in the network of tone; each part contrasts 
and amplifies every other part ; each instrument sets 
in other color the utterance of its neighbor—the 
violins in clear intensity of utterance give forth the 
theme, and then they part, some to maintain it, 
others to adorn it; the flutes and clarionets and 
oboes touch it with a sylvan tone ; the lower strings- 
vrant it the fervor of their passionate thought ; the 
horns breathe calm and clear; the trumpets sound 
the voice of resolute affirmation, while the basses 
solidly support them all: so many voices, yet with 
one harmonious theme, it is the picture of a com- 
munity of inspired souls with a common purpose. 
Therein the finite eseapes from its bondage and 
restriction, and goes out into the Infinite. 

Hear the words of the Christ, having identieal im- 
port: “ He that loseth his life shall find it. Let a 
man deny himself, and he shall have a part in my 
eternal kingdom. Let the finite humble itself, and 
it shall be exalted to share in the Infinite.” A 
definition has been given of music, at onee most 
philosophical and most poetical, a single line by 
Sidney Lanier: 

* Music is love in search of a word.” 

Yea, this is its one abiding theme ; not the mere 
feeling of affection and selfish preference, not of 
mawkish sensibility, the expression of which is 
musie’s bane and curse and disgrace, but love that 
comes from a humble consciousness of the worth of 
personal being, and that in the spirit of conseeration 
and of self-bestowment devotes itself to that fullness 
of being of which its character enables it to supply 
u part. “Music is love in search of a word.” 
True life is love striving for perfect utterance in 
word and deed. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

He who gladly kneels with one who thinks largely 
wide from himself, in so doing draws nearer to the 
Father of both than he who pours forth his soul in 
sympathetic torrent only in the company of those 
who think like himself.—[ George Macdonald. 


He who reaches the joy of conviction, even 
though it be through the pains of doubt, elasping it 
as a mother does her first-born, and then marks all 
his pathway with the courage of its assertion, builds 
for the future, however he may fail of passing ree- 
ognition.—| Senator Dawes. 

The red horse of controversy is often followed by 
the black horse of spiritual starvation. In the heat 
of polemical pride and passion for the conquest is 
developed that love of barren dogmaties which for- 
vets the milk of the word and the bread of life 
which are the needed food of souls.—[ Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter on Rey. vi. 


I die in the faith of the Catholic Church before 
its «livision into East and West.—| Bishop Ken. 

It is one of the revelations of Seripture that we 
are to judge angels; sitting above them on the 
shining heights. It may well be so. Those angels 
are the Imperial Guard doing easy duty at home. 
We are the tenth legion, marching in from the 
swamps and forests of the far-off frontier; searred 
and battered, but victorious over sin and death.— 


| Roswell D. Hitcheock. 


Life is not victory, but battle. Every battle 
declined, as well as every battle drawn, is a battle 
lost.—[ The same. 

Be patient a little longer. By and by, in our 
hushed and waiting chambers, each in his turn, 
we shall hear the sunset gun.—| The same. 


Religion is not a dogma, nor an emotion, but a 
service.—[ The same. 


If ever we enter heaven, we go in on our own 


shields. —[ The same. 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WORLD’S CONVENTION AT STOCK-~ 
HOLM. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ENTLY tumbling cascades and roaring water- 
falls ; mountains tipped with snow, and head- 
lands bare and frowning; homes of fishermen and 
peasants’ cottages—all these and more than these 
are to be seen in the “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
where eighty-five representatives of English and 
American Young Men’s Christian Associations have 
been journeying for seven days on their way to 
Stockholm, Sweden, to attend the eleventh World's 
Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
to be held in that city August 15 to 21. 

Sailing from Leith on the handsome and well- 
titted steamer “ Sirius ’—a vessel of 756 tons bur- 
den, belonging to the Bergen Line of steamers— 
the party proceeded across the North Sea, through 
the Bommel fjord and on into the charming fjord 
of Hardanger. ‘This lovely fjord is sixty-eight miles 
in length, and is easily accessible. Stately mount- 
ains rise on either side of it, their summits clad 
with snow; while from lofty heights leaping cas- 
cades add intensely to the beauty of the landscape. 

Our first stop was made at Eide, a pretty little 
village lying in the shadow of “ wooded and rocky 
mountains.” Here, as our boat lay at anchor, little 
girls, young men, young women, even whole fam- 
ilies, rowed out to meet us. These earnest people 
are simple and attractive in manner, and it was a 
pleasure to watch them as they expressed thanks in 
their own way for the illustrated tracts which were 
handed them. In return for our singing two Nor- 
wegian maidens sang in their native tongue a few 
simple airs. At times their voices weakened and 
the words of the song trembled in the air, but they 
sang bravely on and were rewarded with applause. 

A few hours’ ride from Eide, at the extreme 
south end of the Sorfjord, lies Odde, a place often 
visited by Englishmen and their families. In the 
vicinity of this secluded hamlet are many wild and 
picturesque scenes. A few minutes’ walk brings 
the traveler to the beautiful Saudvenvand. From 
the north end of this quiet lake issues a magnificent 
waterfall, spanned bya bridge. Here we found a 
large number of stolkjaerres—conyeyances much 
used throughout Norway. These two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by ponies, have a seat in front for two per- 
sons, with one behind for the driver. 

Taking our place in these not uncomfortable 
vehicles, we were driven a few miles along the 
eastern banks of the Saudvenvand. Looking across 
the lake toward the west we saw the famous Buar- 
brae—a glacier which is said to have advanced 
two hundred and sixty feet in 1870. and about 
twelve feet in 1871. From out of this huge and 
pushing mass of snow and ice flows a stream of 
water, leaping over the rocks and down the mount- 
ain side into the lake. 

As the day faded into twilight we sailed away 
from Odde and its beautiful environs. Leaving so 
much of grandeur behind us and riding upon the 
calm waters of the Hardanger, well may we sing 
with the poet Wergeland : 

“If there be a place so blest : 

Where from lovely tlow’r-clad valley 
Blue Alps rear their silver crest 

Toward heaven majestically ; 
Where near glaciers you may see 
Blossoming the apple tree, 

Whilst wild roses gayly grow 

In a patch of lingering snow ; 
Oh, where find you so much grace, 

Such exemption from all clangor, 
Such retreats, such harmless ways ? 
Say, where is there such a place 

But in beautiful Hardanger !” 


When we awoke the next morning our boat was 
in the harbor of ancient and picturesque Bergen. 
This gty, the burial-place of Ole Bull, is admirably 
situated, and contains much that is of interest to 
the tourist. Commercially, Bergen is noted as the 
“ greatest :fish-mart in Norway.” Here, in large 
numbers, fish-packers may be seen at work along 
the docks. The fish-market. too, is an interesting 
place to visit during the early hours of the day. 
Some dealers exhibit their fish upon small tables ; 
others, who sell “ all alive ” fish, are provided with 
tubs partly filled with water. 
sales from boats, which are rowed to the edge of 
the street. 

A short distance from this market is the new 
building of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
now in process of erection. ‘The corner-stone of 
this substantial brick edifice was put in place on the 
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day of our visit. ‘The address was delivered by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, after which a reception was 
given to the entire delegation by the Berlin Associ- 


ation. 


holm was reached Tuesday evening. 
A tew make their | 


A beautiful section of country was that through 
which we passed on our way to the picturesque rural 
town of Vossevangen. ‘The green fields along the route 
had been invigorated by recent rains. Calm fjords, 
lying between stern and solemn mountains, greeted 
us by the way. Neat and pleasant cottages, situ- 
ated on hillsides or in valleys, with little gardens 
sloping gracefully toward the roadside, come quickly 
into view and soon pass from sight as the train 
winds among the hills. 

In a picturesque valley, nestling close to the beau- 
tiful Lake Evanger, are a few unpretentious houses ; 
in close proximity, its summit towering thirty-seven 
hundred feet in air, rises the Myklethveiten. From 
the top of this mountain a view of the fair Har- 
danger fjord may be obtained. 

But Vossevangen is reached at last! Breakfast, 
a seat in a stolkjaerre, and we are on our way 
toward Naeordal, that grand valley, the pride of 
Norway, and the delight of the traveler—a six 
hours’ ride. A jumble of words from our driver, a 
quick getting down from the seat of our two- 
wheeled cart, and we begin the descent of the Stal- 
keimsklev, a sightly cliff, down the side of which 
runs a zigzag roadway leading into the mountain- 
walled valley below. 

To the left of this cliff is seen the Selvefos, and 
to the right the Stalheimsfas, “two charming water- 
falls.” While we were looking in admiration at 
the first-named waterfall the rays of the sun fell 
upon it, and a rainbow bent in beauty across the 
foaming waters. As we walked on down the firm 
and winding roadway, every step seemed to change 
the landsecape’s picture. The descent of even a few 
feet would bring into view some charming appear- 
ance of the valley and the mountains before unseen. 
Mountains thousands of feet in height rise one after 
the other for a distance of a few miles, stretching 
away toward Gudavangen and the east. Bowlders 
of prodigious size are scattered along the river's bed, 
«wdding wildness of expression to the scene. 

While we were enjoying these admirable scenes 
the steamer sailed from Bergen up the Sognefjord 
—the boundary of the southern mountains of Nor- 
way—to Gudvangen, where the echo of her guns 
resounded among the hills as she steamed up the 
Naerodalselv. 

We left Gudavangen at a late hour in the after- 
noon and passed up the Naerodalsely, a fjord 
hemmed in on either side by exceedingly pictur- 
esque mountains. ‘The scenery here, while not so 
harsh in its grandeur as in other parts of Norway, 
has a peculiarly pleasing charm which fascinates 
the spectator. ‘The fjord winds irregularly between 
the mildly rugged mountains, while many high 
waterfalls animate and beautify the scene. 

With our arrival at Throndhjem our journey 
along Norway's wild and charming coast came to 
wun end. Leaving the kind captain and faithful 
crew of the handsome steamer “Sirius,” a few 
hours were spent in the historic town of Throndh jem. 
the most northern of the large cities of Norway. 

The place of leading interest here is the old cathe- 
dral. ‘This structure was built originally by Olaf 
Kyrre, the reputed founder of Bergen and other 
Norwegian towns. This ancient building, in process 
of erection for many centuries, is now being restored. 
Here. in a little opening in the wall, is St. Olaf’s 
well. ‘Tradition has it that this well “burst forth 
at the spot where the King was originally buried.” 
In this eathedral, according to the Constitution, the 
sovereigns of Norway must be brought and crowned. 
The first of such ceremonies was performed here in 
1818, when Charles XIV. was crowned. For many 
years the sound of the hammer will echo through the 
aged walls until the national monument is restored. 
for this cathedral is the pride of Norway. 

Our visit to the cathedral having ended, we gladly 


went on toward Stockholm. the “ Venice of the. 


North,” this portion of the trip occupying three 
and a half days. Large numbers of people gathered 
at the station along the route to see the passing 
train. Sunday was spent in Ostersund, Norway, 
where several meetings were held under the auspices 
of the Association, with a large attendance. Stock- 
Thus ended 
our journey. From auspicious beginning to happy 
close it was full of pleasure. 

Among those who alighted from the special train 
at Stockholm, well pleased with the trip among 
such delightful scenery as Norway alone possesses. 
were the following: Richard C. Morse, General 
Secretary International Committee, New York City ; 
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R. R. McBurney, Secretary Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, New York Cify; Edwin F. See, 
Brooklyn; David MeConaughy, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Pa.; F. W. Ober, Albany, N. Y.; Claus Olandt. 
Secretary German branch International Committee 
New York City; Guy Sales, Elmira, N. Y.; S. G. 
McConaughy, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. J. M. 
King, D.D., New York City, and many prominent 
Association workers from Great Britain, France. 
and Australia. The unavoidable absence from the 
party of George A. Hall, State Secretary for New 
York, was deeply regretted. 

The Eleventh World’s Convention promises to 
surpass, in many respects, all of its predecessors. 
Its sessions will be described in a second letter. 


D. O.S. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE LETTER. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


HAVE read with pleasure the excellent editorial in 
your last number on the “Encyclical” of the 
Pan-Angelican Conference. There is one point, how- 
ever, which you have not touched upon, and it is a 
point well worthy of notice, and even of being empha- 
sized ; viz., the attitude in which this letter places 
the Episcopal Church toward science. The letter says : 
“Where minds have been disquieted by scientific dis- 
covery and assertion, great care should be taken not to 
extinguish the elements of faith, but rather to direct the 
thinker to the realization of the fact that such discoveries 
elucidate the action of laws which, rightly conceived, tend to 
the higher appreciation of the glorious work of the Creator.” 
The language is general and carefully guarded, but the 
advice given is, nevertheless, positive and decided. It 
is to the effect that the clergy should not take a hostile 
and denunciatory tone toward the conclusions of science, 
but should welcome those conclusions. The reference 
in the passage which I have italicized is, doubtless, 
especially and chiefly, to the doctrine of evolution. 
Evolution is now, we know, received and taught by the 
great body of scientific men, as the law of the universe. 
The recognition of this grand discovery by Christian 
ople leads, as the letter intimates, to a more perfect 
idea of God, and to a higher appreciation of his glorious 
creative work. 

I, for one, am profoundly thankful for this declara- 
tion of that great representative assembly. Plainly, 
the influence of those who have been especially known 
as liberal-minded Bishops, as Goodwin, of Carlisle, 
Temple, of London, Moorhouse, of Manchester, Barry, 
of Sidney, Walsham How, and others like them, was 
the prevalent influence in that body. But we scarcely 
have a right to discriminate. The letter is the unan- 
imous utterance of all the assembled Bishops. And 
their action exhibits a most gratifying contrast to that 
of the late Presbyterian Assembly in this country in 
the case of Professor Woodrow. A.W 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The First Church of Colorado Springs has com- 
menced the erection of a fine edifice, to be built of 
stone. 

—The Salt Lake Academy in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is building a shop southwest of its main hall for a 
Manufacturing Training Department. 

—-A memorial tower to Bishop T. J. Claggett, the 
first Bishop of Maryland, has been erected at St. 
Thomas’s Church, near Croome, Prince George County, 
Md. 

—A hundred missions and institutions in England 
have benefited by the will of the late Mr. George Stur- 
ges, nearly £35,000 having been left to well-known 
societies. 

—The old church of the “first religious society of 
Roxbury ” (Mass.), which was founded in 1631, is being 
made over. The edifice was built in 1804, and is of the 
old Colonial style. 

~The “union” formed among the “ evangelical ” 
population of Holland for the establishment of what 
are known as Bible schools has now 441 such schools, 
with 71,000 scholars, representing a capital of 32,000,- 
OOU. 

—The Connecticut Biennial State Sunday-School 
Convention will be held in Willimantic, November 
20, 21, 22, 1888. Among the speakers expected from 
abroad are the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., the Rev. 
Frank Russell, D.D., B. F. Jacobs, Esq., and others. 

—The funeral of the late Bishop Harris, of the 
Protestant Episeopal Diocese of Michigan, took place 
in Detroit on Tuesday of last week, Bishops Worthing- 
ton, of Nebraska, Gillespie, of Western Michigan, and 
Peterkin, of West Virginia, officiating. 

—Pope Leo recently sent a cable dispatch to all the 
bishops of the Catholic Church throughout the world 


asking for a collection to be taken. The purpese 
of the collection is the restoration and rebuild- 


ing of the Catholic chapels and churches in the Holy 
Land. 

—Arrangements are in progress for establishing 4 
California Scaeetiona! Colony, in a very delightful 
and salubrious locality, which shall be a place of resort 
as well as residence, and an educational center, with a 
ehurech and college. Announcement will be made ere 
long in the Eastern papers should the plan be consuim- 
mated. 
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Sept. 13, 1888. 


—The Young People’s Methodist Alliance will hold 


a mass convention in the First M. E. Chureh, Chicago, 
September 26, 27, and 28. All organized Allances in 
the United States and Canada are requested to send 
from two to four delegates ; also every Methodist 
Chureh, and especially every district in the United 
States, is invited to send at least one representative. 

—The Rey. W. F. Davis, who has been imprisoned 
for preaching on Boston Common without obtaining a 
license (which he could have readily obtained, but per- 
sistently refused to apply for), has been released, his 
year’s sentence having expired. As he intimated that 
he might again attempt to preach without the license, 
some of his friends have, without his knowledge, obtained 
a permit, under the protection of which he may preach 
without molestation. 

—The Evangelical Lutheran Synod was in session in 
Allegheny City, Pa., last week, with 180 delegates from 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Illinois, Washington, D.C., Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
NorthCarolina. The Rev. Professor Lay, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was chosen Moderator. Resolutions were passed 
urging the necessity of more thorough and careful 
instruction in Scripture of the young. 

—At the Cincinnati annual Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference, in session in Jamestown, Ohio, last week, Dr. 
I. C. Iliff, in charge of the Methodist Mission in Utah, 
said that, notwithstanding reports given out by the 
— in general, polygamy is on a decline in Utah. 

e Government officials are enforcing the laws against 
Mormonism, and many of the older leaders have been 
and are being driven out of the Territory, their places 
being filled by a set of younger and more Americanized 
men. He thinks that in a few more years polygamy 
will be driven out of Utah. 

—The Rev. Frederick Lawrence, vicar of Westow, 
York, and Secretary of the Church of England Burial, 
Funeral, and Mourning Association, has come to New 
York to advocate cheapness and simplicity of burial, 
such as has been extensively advocated in the churches of 
Great Britain. Mr. Lawrence hopes to get a confer- 
ence of Episcopal ministers in this city to take some 
measures in this direction. He will speak in some of 
the churches in the meantime. Last Sunday morning 
he oceupied the pulpit in Grace Chapel, in Fourteenth 
Street. He recommends cheap coffins, constructed with 
a view to perishability, and the doing away with costly 
trappings, often out of all proportion to the cireum- 
stances of the bereaved. 

—The Rev. Dr. Chichester, formerly of German- 
town, Pa., has initiated a movement which will attract 
attention. He became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles, Cal., in November, 1885. 
Since that time the growth of the church has been so 
eo omg great, about eight hundred members 

aving been added, that the building has been found 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the actual com- 
munieants and their families. An enlargement of the 
church has been nearly completed. But Dr. Chiches- 
ter, who has been urging the formation of another 
church from the overflowing of his present charge, 
without effect, has determined to lead out a band him- 
self for the establishment of a new chureh. He has 
accordingly presented his resignation of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and will commence services in a few 
weeks in a part of the city where a church is greatly 
needed. It is supposed that probably three hundred of 
the members of his present charge will go with him, 
but whether few or many go he is fully resolved to 
attempt the new work. He leaves a church thoroughly 
devoted to him and surrenders a salary of $4,000.—['The 
Presbyterian. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Edward S. Parsons was ordained at the Park Church, 
Greeley, Colo., on August 2. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. B. Gregg. 

—Daniel Sawyer died at Hopkinton, N. H., on August 24, 
at the age of ninety-one. 

—F. S. Huntington, pastor of the church at Worthington, 
pm died at Amherst September 4, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

—Dwight M. Pratt, of Higganum, Conn., received a call 
from the Pilgrim Church of Pueblo, Colo. 

—J. A. Thomas, of Utica, Mich., has resigned. 

6 a . W. King has received a call from Crested Butte, 
‘olo. 

~ -T. R. Earle has received a call from Buena Vista, Colo. 

—L. H. Higgins accepts a call to Hanover, Conn. 

~-D. D. Marsh, of Georgetown, Mass., accepts a call to the 
First Church of Unionville, Conn. 

—M. L. Chunn was recently ordained at New Lisbon, Wis. 

—J. H. Sawyer was ordained at East Hampton, Mass., on 
September 5. 

E. Tracey, of Foxborough, Mass., has 

~—U. C. Bosworth accepts a call to Trenton, Neb. 

-T. C. H. Bouton, of Dunbarton, N. has Pesigned on 
account of ill health. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


-W. 8S. Swartz, of Trenton, N. J., has received a_call 
from the Central Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, Del. 
—E. N. Barrett, D.D., has accepted a eall to the First 
Presbyterian Church of lowa City, io. 
—Almon Gunnison, D.D., of All Souls’ Chureh, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has declined the presidency of St. Lawrence Univer- 


sity. 
—William Tracy, of the Reformed Episcopal Chureh of 
Chicago, Lll.. has accepted a call from the Christ Memoria 
Chureh of Philadelphia. 

—S, J. Youndt has become the reetor of Grace Church 
‘P, E.) Galena, Ill. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE HEART OF THE CREEDS.' 


A most hopeful and vitalizing tendency of the 
theology of the day is its reversion to primitive 
methods of the Alexandrine school. Too long have 
the mechanical and legal forms of St. Augustine 
and the Latin fathers dominated the minds of the 
church. So long were we accustomed to “ see men 
as trees walking,” that we had become persuaded 
that in theology that was their normal way of pro- 
cedure. But Maurice, Stanley, Professor Allen, 
Mulford, the author of “The Gospel of Divine 
Humanity,’ Newman Smyth, and others, have had 
the courage to go back to the wellspring of Christian 
theology, and to show us that there is a point of view 
at once rational and orthodox, outside the system 
of the scholastics and of the legal logic of the West- 
ern Church. Arthur Wentworth Eaton’s “ Heart 
of the Creeds; Historical Religion in the Light 
of Modern Thought,” is a strong and noble essay 
in way of this new revival. Mr. Eaton belongs to 
the school of Professor A. V. G. Allen, whose Bohlen 
Lectures on “ The Continuity of Christian Thought ” 
is almost an epoch-making book. Indeed, much of 
Mr. Eaton’s argument is identical with Professor 
Allen’s. The author's object appears to be the con- 
struction of a bridge upon which the Unitarians 
can cross over to orthodoxy, or at any rate into the 
fold of the Episcopal Chureh. That that Church is 
“roomy ” he does not attempt to deny, but rather 
glories in the fact—as who should not? While he 
emphasizes her value as having preserved a historic 
continuity, since the roots of truth are in the past, 
Mr. Eaton denies Apostolic suecession as a dogma. 
If the Episeopate is historic, why urge anything 
further! Parenthetically we throw in, without 
present comment, this reflection: the agnosticism 
of the Nineteenth Century has begotten its resultant 
gnosticism as inevitably as in the third century. 
Nevertheless, the subject is too large for a book 
notice, and we heartily welcome this little book as 
are eirenicon and a valuable contribution to Christian 
dogmatics. Cavilers at creeds are most often those 
who mistake them. It is of little use to be con- 
tinually bolstering up the textual eriticism and 
special exegesis of this or that passage of Holy 
Scripture. 

“ When ignorance wags his ears of leather 

And hates God’s word, ’tis altogether,” 
says Mr. Browning. We heartily assent. The power 
and the truth of the creeds are not external but 
internal, not in words but in life. The Apostles’ 
Creed is the outline of every man’s biography. The 
Gospel story becomes true to each man in so far as it 
enters into his life—become incarnate in him. “To 
exist in relationship,”’ says Professor Allen, “is the 
essential idea of God.” To this let us add the pro- 
found thought of Emerson, “ Revelation is the dis- 
closure of the soul.” Surely through the shadow 
of the globe we sweep into a younger day. The 
East is till now the region of divine sunrise, and the 
“heart of the creeds” still throbs with the infinite 
life of God. 


THE WORKS OF PEELE. 


As this admirable series of the English Drama- 
tists progresses, its value becomes more and more 
apparent to the student of English literature and 
the lover of English verse. In a thoroughly satis- 
factory and an elegant form it is putting into our 
hands that great mass of dramatic work which was 
the feature of the Elizabethan age, and which will 
always remain one of the most valuable parts of our 
literature. George Peele, the dramatist whose 
work is presented in these volumes, although by no 
means one of the greatest, was in many respects 
an interesting member of the great group to which 
he belongs. His works were first collected about 
sixty years ago by Alexander Dyce, and issued 
in two volumes; a supplementary volume follow- 
ing ten years later. In 1861 another edition of 
Peele’s works was issued, after careful revision by 
the same editor. In this edition Mr. Bullen recog- 
nizes his indebtedness to the careful work of 
Dyce. The latter was one of the most arduous and 
vigilant of scholars, sparing neither time nor labor 
in the search for facts, and bent, at all cost to him- 
self, upon exhausting the field of his survey. He 
was unable, however, to throw any light on the 
questions of Peele’s parentage or on the history of 
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his early years. Since that day, however, various 
records have come to light which make it possi- 
ble to trace, with comparative accuracy, Peele’s 
career. That he was a gentleman and a scholar in 
the old English sense there is no longer the slight- 
est doubt. He was a pupil of the grammar school 
of Christ’s Hospital, afterward a student at Pem- 
broke College, and later of Christ's Church, where 
he took his degree in 1577. After nine years at 
the University he removed to London, having 
already acquired considerable reputation as a poet 
in academic circles. It is surmised that the “ Tale 
of ‘Troy ” was written during his university life. In 
London Peele definitely settled upon the profession 
of dramatic writer, interspersing his production of 
plays with the writing of pastorals, masques, and 
such other occasional pieces as he found opportunity 
for. His blank verse possessed a musical quality 
which surpassed any that had then been written by 
English poets up to that time. His historical play 
of “ Edward the First” appeared in 1593, and has 
suffered much in the way of mutilation and sup- 
pression. ‘“ The Battle of Aleazar,” “ The Arraign- 
ment of Paris,” and “ The Old Wives’ Tales” are 
probably the best known of Peele’s works. It is 
suspected that Milton received some hints from the 
“Old Wives’ Tale” which were not without use to 
him in the writing of “ Comus;" but the difference 
between the two, from an artistic point of view, is 
almost immeasurable. Mr. Symonds says that if 
Milton borrowed the conception of the Masque 
from this rustic comedy he undoubtedly per- 
formed the proverbial miracle of making a “ silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” “ David and Bethsabe,” 
printed in 1599, has been highly praised by some 
critics, but presents considerable difficulties to the 
modern reader. It may be said, in a word, that 
Peele, although possessed of undoubted talents, 
lacked the touch of genius which inspired and has 
given enduring quality to the works of many of his 
contemporaries. He amply repays study, however, 
and knowledge of what he has written is necessary 
to an intelligent understanding of the dramatic 
epoch to which he belongs. 


Several novels may be dismissed with a few words for 
each. A War-time Wooing, by Captain Charles King 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is a stirring story of 
war, love, and intrigue, the plot growing out of a cor- 
respondence between an officer and a young lady who, 
in sending a havelock to the soldiers, pins her address 
on it. There are several capital illustrations drawn by 
Zogbaum. In Hot Haste, by M. E. Hullah, is a 
pretty tale of German life, with considerable story in- 
terest, and free from marked defects of style or con- 
struction. (New York: Henry Holt.) The Countess 
of Mirbridge, by James Payn, is an English society 
story, rather long drawn out and with too much literary 
“ padding.” One can but suspect that it was written 
as a “pot boiler,” as the artists say, and without expee- 
tation that it would increase its author’s fame. Mueh 
better is the same writer’s Eavesdropper, a fantastic and 
clever sketch in which the narrator, who writes from a 
lunatie asylum, describes himself as having discovered 
the recipe for the magic fern seed which Shakespeare 
tells us permits one to walk invisible. By its means he 
is present at his elub and elsewhere, and is enabled to hear 
his own character fully discussed without being seen. 
Both these stories are published in the Harpers’ paper- 
covered series. The Fatal Three, by Mrs. Braddon, 
is not as sensational as her early novels ; on the other 
hand, it is much duller. The story is melancholy and 
long drawn out. (Harpers.) A Mexican Girl, by 
Frederick Thickstun, is a decidedly original story, often 
witty and striking in its presentation off odd characters, 
but unpleasant in its pessimistic treatment of some 
questions of morals ol sometimes turgid in point of 
style. The impression left is that the author is capable 
of better work. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) Those 
who are fond of the forced and continuous effort to be 
sprightly and amusing which characterizes all of the work 
of “the Duchess” may enjoy The Hon. Mrs. Vereker 
(Chicago : T. S. Denison). From the same publisher 
comes Captain Hawley Smart’s Breezie Langton. It 
is to be hoped that the inane and vapid conversation 
here recorded at such length is not fairly representative 
of the English society which the author attempts to 
photograph.—Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., who, we believe, 
recently died, was one of the most suecessful of the 
early writers of sensational fiction in this country. It 
has been — worth while to reprint Karmel, the 
Scout, a story of Revolutionary days, in Cassell & Co.'s 
“Sunshine Series of Choice Fiction.” 


Uncle Tom’s Tenement. A Novel. By Alice Welling- 
ton Rollins. (Boston: William E. Smythe & Co.) With 
perfect respect and profound appreciation, we cannot 
admit that, strictly speaking, Mrs. Rollins’s book is a 
novel. She certainly mistakes in calling it so, for the 
framework of a story is too slender a screen for her 
real purpose. When we have said this, we have made 
our only criticism, for the volume has a value to which 
we are not blind. Its name of novel will perhaps carry 
it where a more serious title would fail. The value of 
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the work consists in the really serious and sensible dis- 
cussion of some of the pressing problems of the social 
conditions of our great cities. 
intelligence Mrs. Rollins considers the several sides of 
the labor question, anti-poverty theories, tenement- 
house life, social purity, the moral and material amelio- 
ration of those whom, as Kingsley put it, on Sundays 
we call our brethren and on wadledede the masses. 
The author is undoubtedly right in the great point that 
she makes, which is that the first step in bettering the 
poor is to make the poor want to be bettered. From 
personal experience in the slums of New York City we 
have learned and can attest the truth of Mrs. Rollins’s 
statement that the worst thing about the misery, sin, 
and wretchedness of the poorest classes—those who 
inhabit the worst tenements of the city—is that they do 
not want to live differently. The noble work done by 
the Episcopal Order of the Holy Cross, by the Roman 
Catholic Foundling Asylum, and by others, is duly credit- 
ed. Altogetherthis volume is a strong and good contribu- 
tion upon the most important subject of the day. For 
the lowest classes of to-day, thinks our author, little 
can be done ; they are already corrupted ; but for the 
future we should arouse ourselves and work. “The 
poor of New York kneel to-day at the feet of those 
the rich—the landlords] who might be their saviors. 

oo late—too late for the generation that is past ; but 
for the children, for the generations yet unborn, what 
heritage shall we prepare? They are our heirs, my 
masters—our heirs and assigns.” 


The Young Seigneur ; or, Nation Making. By Wilfrid 
Chateaudair. (Montreal: William Drysdale & Co). 
There is a charm about this little story which is not 
evoked by a work of art, but rather by a gracious 
spontaneity of nature. The author appears not to be a 
professional novelist, but he has nevertheless sketched 
some picturesque scenes picturesquely, and has created 
some striking and beautiful characters. The village of 
Dormilliére is the type of a French-Canadian town. 
Haviland, the noble but visionary spirit of the highest 
Canadian-French element ; Quinet, the fiery zealot of the 
press ; Chrysler, the fair-minded Englishman ; Grand- 
moulin and Libergent, the dangerous demagogues ; 
Spoon, the unprincipled rascal from the States, are typical 
characters recognizable by any one who has sojourned 
in Canada. This is no place to enter into the chief ques- 
tion of the book, namely, the wisdom and fairness of 
the English rule over the French subjects of Canada. 
It is well known that the French bitterly hate their 
rulers. Never since the fall of New France has there 
been a moment’s acquiescence by the French in the 
English domination of Canada. Perhaps after the 
Irish question is settled there will come the Canadian. 
The pathetic end of the tale is poetically beautiful and 
symbolically true. 


One of the beneficent results of the present interest 
n foreign fiction is the publication of a new series of 
translations of the novels of Victor Hugo, from the 
racticed and intelligent hand of Isabel F. Hapgood. 
ese great works, great in spite of their deformities 
and extravagance, deserve the best translation that can 
be given them. The difficulties of rendering Hugo’s 
French into English without losing its wonderful pict- 
uresqueness are very great. This translator has not 
only the advantage of a thorough knowledge of Hugo, 
but has had that large experience in translation which 
has developed Sal tedaement, great facility, and an 
aptitude for securing a faithful and at the same time 
forcible translation. The last volumes in this series in- 
elude The Toilers of the Sea and Notre-Dame de Paris. 
“Les Misérables” was issued last autumn. The vol- 
umes contain the somewhat coarse but very striking 
French illustrations. They are of convenient size for 
comfortable reading, printed on handsome paper, from 
a large, clear type, and everything has been done to 
give the edition all those qualities which should belong 
to the work of a great man of letters in its final form. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Mexico—Picturesque, Political, Progressive (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), is the joint work of two ladies who 
have a high standing among American journalists— 
Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan and Mrs. Mary E. Blake. 
The former writes chiefly of the religious, political, and 
educational interests of Mexico; the latter, of the 
picturesque features of the country and its social and 
domestic life. Their letters here gathered into book 
form are readable, and contain many facts unfamiliar 
to most Americans about a country with which our 
commercial relations should be much closer. The gen- 
eral situation of affairs is well expressed by a little 
story: “A traveler who passed through the country 
many years ago saw a face peering out of a window 
upon a vista of wonderful beauty. Whether prisoner 
or recluse he knew not, but said through the grating, 
‘How beautiful!’ ‘ Transeuntibus,’ was the laconic 
answer.—‘ To those who pass by.’ Sohas it been with 
Mexico. Beautiful to those who robbed her, beautiful 
to the tourist, her real condition is one which depresses 
her people, whose poverty, ignorance, and loneliness 
make them the most pitiable as they are certainly the 
kindest and most polite people on this continent.” 


Conversations at the Unity Club ; or, A Popular Dis- 
cussion of Religious Differences with a View to Christian 
Unity (London : Christian Commonwealth Co.), is an 
interesting contribution to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture pertaining to the great and ay cause of the or- 
ganic union of Christian churches. It is interesting in 


With earnestness and- 


the first place because it emanates from that sect 
which many consider the most narrow-minded of 
all Christian sects, the Roman Catholic not ex- 
cepted. We do not pretend to say that this evil repu- 
tation is wholly deserved by the “ Christians,” or, as 
they are commonly called, the “Campbellites.” It is 
true, that there is a show of dispassionate argument in 
this book, but it comes out that the plan of union pro- 
should be that of Alexander Eampbell’s system. 
e “Christian” has it all his own way, and makes not 
only the Atheist and the Agnostic, but also the Ration- 
alist, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Romanist, Con- 
gationalist, Plymouth Brother, Salvationist, and 
hurchman, each to have left not a leg (theological) to 
stand on, and without heart to fight on their stumps. 


The intimate connection of the life of General Lafay- 
ette with the most important epoch in American his- 
tory makes the story of his life of partioulan interest to 
American readers. Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, the 
author of several successful books for children, mainly 
biographical, has written the story of Lafayette’s per- 
sonal experiences and of his connection with ‘the most 
critical eras in French and American history, using with 
discretion a mass of material collected from onal 
sources, from manuscripts written by members of the 
Lafayette family and from original files of newspapers ; 
much of this material has not before been translated 
into English. Ample extracts from letters and from 
press reports of the day are so arranged as to give a 
clear picture of the man as he was regarded by his con- 
temporaries. The book is readable throughout, though 
it is to be considered rather as a piece of book-making 
than as an original biography. The volume is copiously 
illustrated. (New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Pleasant Waters. By Graham Claytor. (Philadel- 
my : J. B. Lippincott Co.) This story of Southern 
ife and character shows the changes wrought in many 
families by the war, and the circumstances under which 
many members of the Confederate army were compelled 
to renew the life of the civilian. The rich had become 
poor, and years of struggle were spent in regaining lost 
treasure. The hero of the volume illustrates many 
actual cases of successful endeavor. 


An Iceland Fisherman, by Pierre Loti (New York : 
W.S. Gottsberger), is a beautiful story simply told. 
As a study of Breton life and character it at once pos- 
sesses a positive worth and charms by its picturesque- 
ness. The elements of sentiment, humor, passion, and 
pathos are measured and mingled in the nice proportions 
which testify to the true novelist. We ought to add 
that the translator, Clara Cadiot, has performed her 
work in an admirable way, leaving nothing to be 


desired. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


Shine Forever is the title of a little book of devotion 
published by Thomas Whittaker, New York, giving a 
form of personal consecration to Christ, explaining its 
meaning and the benefits to flow from it. Manual 
of Religious Instruction. By William B. Hayden. 
(New York, New Church Board of Publication.) This 
is No. 4 in the Bible Series, and is the second part 
in “Onur Heavenly Father’s Book.” It is a com- 
pilation of truths and facts about the New Testament, 
and contains much valuable information. ‘Lhe historic 
sketch of the time between Malachi and Matthew 
is compact and interesting ——Echoes from the Song 
of Songs, by Mrs. Margaretta Hopper (New York : 

obert Carter & Brothers), is a delightful presenta- 
tion of the symbolic truth of this Oriental poem, 
and by its felicitous explanations greatly increases the 
interest of the reader in this book of the Bible, which 
he is often inclined to pass by. Behold! a Ladder, 
by Francis N. Zabriskie (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) is a sweet, simple brochure on 
the Ministry of Angels. Author and publisher both 
deserve praise. An Order of Worship, with Various 
Forms of Prayer, and the Psalms Arranged for Morning 
and Evening Reading during Thirty-one Days, has been 
x ared by Benjamin B. Comegys, and is issued by 

. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. There is nothing of 
exceptional value in this book. Keys to the Word is a 
brief study of each book of the Bible, giving the single 
word that most thoroughly expresses its purpose. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, the author, is a good teacher, though no 
work so condensed can be entirely satisfactory. Ran- 
dolph & Co. are the publishers. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. (New York) publish another of Anna Shipton’s 
books, entitled T’he Lord was There. It is composed of 
incidents from her journal, is written in the same style 
as her other volumes, and does not differ from them in 
the character of the narrations. All Christians will 
find the same evidences of divine guidance in their lives 
if they will closely inspect the reasons for action or 
delay, as she has done. The Blessed Dead contains 
the thoughtful answers of the Rev. J. M. Greene, D.D., 
to the questions, Where are they ? Shall they ever 
die ? Is heaven a home? The Congaaiiiiimes Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society is the publisher. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) publish an 
admirable Pastor’s Diary prepared by Louis H. Jordan, 
M.A., for 1888. It is a complete clerical record book. 
Nothing better could be desired. A Handbook “4 
Workers, arranged by the Rev. M. R. Drury, A.M., 
and published by W. J. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio, eels 
abundant Scripture well selected for use in inquiry 
meetings and in all personal Christian work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Will Carleton, of Brooklyn, the popular writer of 
farm ballads, has a portrait and kindly notice in the 
“ Book Buyer ” for September. 

—R. H. Stoddard, the poet, has a lock of hair believed 
to have been cut from the head of Milton. It is a light 
brown or golden, and has been successively owned 
by Dr. Johnson, Leigh Hunt, George H. Boker, and 
others. 

—Swinburne being asked to send to a magazine a bit 
of verse, of “not more than sixteen lines,” answered : 
“T fear I can hardly undertake to supply verse to order, 
in point of length or otherwise ; and in any case I 
should certainly not think it worth while to let a maga- 
zine have the first fruits of anything of mine for less 
than $50.” 

—We have received from the International News 
Company (29 Beekman Street) specimen copies of “Paris 
Illustré,” a handsomely illustrated Parisian weekly with 
one or more full-page colored plates and a variety of 
literary and news reading matter. An English edition 
of the periodical is to be published in this country by 
the International News Company. 

—We have received the first issue of “Sun and 
Shade,” a picture-periodical of novel design, which aims 
to illustrate the life and art of the day by detached, 
full-page pictures made by reproducing processes. 
Portraits of the candidate for the ord and many 
well-printed photogravures from works of art are 
among the illustrations. (853 Broadway, City.) 

—The second issue of the “Journal of American 
Folk-Lore” contains a dozen or more articles by 
students of this most interesting branch of literature 
and philology. The myths of several Indian tribes, the 
folk-lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, customs and 
superstitions in Louisiana, and a comparison of some of 
the negro animal tales are among the topics discussed. 

—The death of Georg Weber, the German historian, 
at the age of eighty, is announced. He was well known 
as the Professor and Director of the High School of 
Heidelberg, a position he had held for thirty years, and 
as the author of “ A History of German Literature,” 
the “ History of the Reformation in Great Britain,” “ A 
Manual of Caleenel History,” a “ Universal History ” 
in fifteen volumes, a “ History of the People of Israel,” 
and numerous other works. 

—* A committee has been formed,” says the London 
“ Academy,” “ for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
to eg Marlowe—a scheme which originated 
with the Elizabethan Literary Society of Toynbee Hall. 
Among its members are Robert Browning, A. H. 
Bullen, Lord Coleridge, Professor Edward Dowden, 
W. J. Evelyn, Havelock Ellis, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Edmund Gosse, the Rev. A. B. Grosart, Professor 
Hales, Henry Irving, Joseph Knight, James Russell 
Lowell, and Algernon C. Swinburne. 

—A favorite exercise of the English critic is the 
“sitting down on” some volume of “ verse” by some 
half-baked American “ poet ”—a book to which no 
critic in this country would think of giving space, and 
which is merely the froth washed up by the waves of 
every publishing season. The English critic often 
manages to convey a subtle impression that such a book 
is all that one can justly expect from an American 
writer. The London literary weeklies have amused 
themselves in this absurd way several times in the last 
six months.—[ Tribune. 

—A correspondent of the San Francisco “ Daily Ex- 
aminer ” spent an interesting evening with Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson just before that gentleman’s departure on 
his yachting tour. From the correspondent’s report of 
the interview we take the following extracts : 

a true blue Meredith person,”’ said Mr. Stevenson. 
‘* | think George Meredith out and away the greatest force 
in English letters, and I don’t know whether it can be con- 
sidered a very encouraging thing that he has now become 
popular, or whether we should think it a very discouraging 
thing that he should have written so long without any encour- 
agement whatever. It is enough, for instance, to disgust @ 
man with the whole trade of letters that such a book as 
‘Rhoda Fleming’ should have fallen flat ; it is the strong- 
est thing in English letters since Shakespeare died, and if 
Shakespeare could have read it he would have jumped and 
cried, * Here’s a fellow!’ No other living writer of English 
fiction can be compared to Meredith.”’ 

—Educational topics are prominent in the “Century 
this month. The principal illustrated article describes 
the school at Uppingham, England, over which the late 
Edward Thring was so many years head master, and 
which his personal force of [character and thoroughness 
of method made one of the most advanced and success- 
ful of English schools, being, as Mr. Parkin, the writer 
of this article, says, a unique example of an ancient 
school worked on modern ideas. Industrial education 
is treated in a practical way by Charles M. Carter. 
Dr. Munger writes of the study of the Bible in our 
universities, warmly urging the scientific study of the 
Scriptures and giving valuable hints as to the direction 
such study should take. Finally, Professor Arthur Gil- 
man writes of “ Women who Go to College,” showing 
very clearly that the terrible results feared by the 
opponents of higher education for women have been 
proven groundless by experience here and in England. 
Mr. Kennan’s paper on Siberian exile relates many sur- 
prising and atrocious instances of cruelty inflicted— 
often, through mistake or recklessness, on entirely 
innocent persons—by the Russian system of crushing all 
attempt at expression of political opinion by the summary 

rocess of exile without trial. There is less of fiction 
in this number than usual, the story by Mr. James 
Lane Allen being the only thing of note in that line. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable.) 


[A few questions relating to theological or 
ethical questions are reserved for answer in 
the near future.]| 


A Prohibition propagandist recently stated 
here that in 1860 the amount of liquor con- 
sumed in the nation was six gallons per capita, 
and in 1884 from ten tothirteen gallons per 
capita. I have seen very different figures in 
the Union. Please publish the most reliable 
date on this subject and the best estimates 
of the proportion consumed in drink, and 
oblige, C. H. J. 

The Prohibitionist is substantially 
correct in his statement. The consump- 
tionof distilled liquors has been decreased 
almost one-half by the tax of ninety cents 
a gallon, but the consumption of beer, 
which has been taxed but three cents a 
gallon, has increased enormously. Act- 
ing Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Henderson has just prepared a statement 
of the per capita consumption of whisky, 
beer, etc., at the present day as compared 
with the consumption per capita forty- 
seven years ago, before the enactment 
of the internal revenue laws imposing a 
tax on the same. It shows the con- 
sumption per — during the year 
ended June 30, 1840, to be as follows: 
Distilled spirits, 2.52 proof gallons ; 
wines, 0.29 gallon; malt liquors, 1.36 

lons, making a total of all wines and 
iquors of 4.17 gallons. Since then there 
has been a steady diminution in the per 
capita consumption of distilled spirits, 
and a corresponding increase in the con- 
sumption of malt liquors. The per capita 
consumption during the year ended June 
30, 1887, was as follows : Distilled spirits, 
1.19 gallons ; wines, 0.54 gallon; malt 
liquors, 11.98 gallons, making a total of 
13.68 gallons. 


Can any of the readers of The Christian 
Union give me any information about Ashe- 
ville, N. Carolina? Aninvalid wants to go 
to a mild climate duri the months of 
February and March. ould like to know 
what the temperature is, whether small 
cottages can be rented furnished, and what 
the railroad accommodations are. e objec- 
tion to Florida is the distance. 

SuBSCRIBER. 


In your paper of August 30 1 find a query 
which I answer. e poem in which those 
lines occur is Bayard Taylor’s Song of the 
Camp.’ The last verse as follows: 

‘** Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 

Your truth and valor wearing. 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 
H.S. R. 


Several correspondents send the same 
answer. 


An old subscriber to your valuable paper 
having seen the remedy recommended for 
extirpating red ants, is desirous to obtain in- 
formation relative to the small brown ones 
which seem to resist with pertinacity all the 
expedients used. Undoubtedly they are a 
more intelligent race, ready to overcome all 
difficulties, even to wading through the deep 
waters in a pan, to climb the mt of a stone 
pot to attain their sought-for provision. If 
men in general manifested one-half of their 
perseverance, many more would be crowned 
with success. * 


Can any one tell me where can be found the 
old hymn beginning : 
‘** Poor mourning soul in deep distress ’*? 
One of the stanzas is as follows : 
** Oh, who is this that looketh forth, 
Fair as the summer morning, 
Bright as the sun, clear as the moon ?— 
*Tis Jesus Christ adorning.” 


M. A. C, 


Where can one find an account of the ex- 
communicated saint who had a remarkable fol- 
lowing wherever he was banished. and whom 
the angles begged to go down and stay with 
when he was sent to purgatory ? M. 


What is the origin of the Saxon phrase so 
often quoted, ** Doe ye nexte thinge?”’ And 
where or by whom has it been om 9 - ? 


A LITERARY BITER BIT. 


Mr. Fields is known for his wonderful 
memory and knowledge of English litera- 
ture. One day, at a dinner party, a 
would-be wit, oe to puzzle Mr. 
Fields, and make sport for the company, 
announced, prior to Mr. Fields’s arrival, 
that he had himself written some poetry, 
and intended to submit it to Mr. Fields as 
Southey’s. At the proper moment, there- 
fore, after the guests were seated, he 


t Friend Fields, I have been a good 
deal exercised of late trying to find out in 
Southey’s poem his well-known lines run- 
ning thus —= the lines he had com- 
posed] ; can you tell about what time he 
wrote them ?” 

“T do not remember to have met with 
them before,” replied Mr. Fields ; “ and 
there were only two periods in Southey’s 
life when such lines could possibly have 
been written by him.” 

“When were these ?” gleefully asked 
the witty questioner. 

“Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “ about 
that early period of his existence when he 
was having the measles or cutting his 
first teeth ; or near the close of his life, 
when his brain had softened, and he had 
fallen into idiocy. The versification be- 
longs to the measles period, but the ex- 
pression clearly betrays the idiotic one.” 

The questioner smiled faintly, but the 
company roared.—[ Book-Record. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THACKERAY’S THE ROSE AND 
THE RING; or, The History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo, with 
many illustrations from the author's 
designs, forming Volume XI. of the 
** Knickerbocker Nuggets.”’ 1l6mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Volumes of exquisite ‘beauty, . .. marvels of 
loveliness and perfection.’’— (Christian 
PRACTICAL POLITICS. Essays by 

TuHeropore Roosevett. Volume X LIX. 
in the ** Questions of the Day.” 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


‘THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HOME 


BOOK OF WORE AND PLAY. 
By Hevten CAMPBELL. A volume giv- 
ing suggestions and instructions for In- 
door and Outdoor Amusements and Occu- 
pations for play and profit. Fourth 
edition. Revised and enlarged, with 146 
illustrations. Square octavo, cloth extra, 
$1.75. 

The contents include games of all kinds, 
directions for children’s dramas, for making 
toys, baby-houses, dolls. ete., ornamental 
work of every variety, tennis, archery, boat- 
ing, camping out, aquaria, carving, collec- 
tions, cooking, bee-keeping, gardening, fruit 
culture, ete., etc. 


‘‘As admirable and thorough as the best of boys’ 
books.”’— Boston Transcript. 


** Brimful of ideas.’’— Woman's Journal. 


THE SILVER TREASURY. Being the 
Holiday Edition of ** Poetry for Home 
and School.’ Compiled by Anna 
BRACKETT and IpA M. Octavo. 
with ornamental borders, and 36 illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, $2.25. 


** An idea carried out with discrimination and intel- 
ligence.""—New York Nation. 


IRVING’S SEKEETCH BOOK. Katrina 
Edition, printed from new type. imo, 


cloth extra, gilt tops, $1.25. 


EMMANUEL OF SWEDENBORG. 
An Essay. By Joun Bicetow. Octavo. 
paper, 50 cts. 


OUR UNCLE AND OUR AUNT. A 
Story. By A. MARTIN. 16mo, cloth, $1 


THE PROPHET AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Isaac R. Bax.ey, author $1 


of *“‘ The Temple of Alanthur.”’ 
cloth, $1. 


*,* New list of publications for the fall sea- 
son, and separate circulars of works on the 


limo, 


Mrs. John Lucas can be addressed in careof “ Tariff Questions,” ** Questions of the Day,”’ 
her husband, John Lucas, Esq., 141 North “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,”’ and ‘Story of 
, the Nations,”’ mailed on application. 


Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUR PANSY BOOKS. 


Four Girls at Chautauqua, 

The Chautauqua Girls at Home, 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, 

Judge Burnham’s Daughters. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50 each. 


Four Girls at Chautauqua, and The Chan- 
tauqua Girls at Home, have lost nothing of 
their popularity. Their first appearance cre- 
ated a genuine sensation. The originality and 
freshness which characterized them caused a 
demand for the books all over the country. 
The religious newspapers acco them an 
enthusiastic welcome, and the secular press 
was warm in their praise. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses is a continuance of 
the Chautauqua Girls. The Pittsburg * Tele- 
graph’’ says of it: “‘It breathes the same 
aroma of beauty of thought and subtle charm 
as her previous stories. The reader almost 
instinctively takes up Ruth's crosses, and is 
soon in full sympathy with her in their many- 
sided phases.”’ 

In Judge Burnham’s Daughters, the last of 
the series, we renew the acquaintance of Ruth 
Erskine, and are given bright glimpses of 
Marion, now a pastor's wife. It gives a faith- 
ful picture of the emptiness of home life when 
father and mother are not in religious sym- 
pathy. As an analysis of a Christian mother’s 
motives and feelings it is especially fine. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


We send the story, An Hour with Miss Streator, by 
Pansy, 40 pages, 18mo, on receipt of 3 cts. in stamps. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Every Voter Should Read 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(of 1887), setting forth the issues to 
be decided in the pending Presiden- 
tial Election. 

‘*Ouestions of the Day’’ Edition, 
with full Annotations by Rh. R. Bow- 
her. Octavo, paper, 25 cts- 

Illustrated Large-Type Edi- 
tion, with eighteen full-page illus- 
trations from original designs by 
Thomas Nast. Square octavo, pa- 

List of recent publications on the 
Tariff, and in Economical and Po- 
litical Science, by Wells, Taussig, 
Sumner, Schoenhof, Moore, Sterne, 
and others, mailed on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


-By Drs. Lowry 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


ymin J Hymns set to attractive music, for Sun- 
day-Schools. 
#25 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mail. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE. Bex 


and H. P. Mary. 
A superb compilation of popular Sunday-School 


Songs. 
830 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 


SELECT SONGS by 
* *F.N. PeLovsert, D.D. 
‘44 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where only 
one book is desired for Devotional Meetings and the 
Firmly bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies. 


CA full Cataloque sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


French edition, published weekly, by Goupil & Co.'s 
successors. 


Beautifully MLllustrated in Colors. 


This paper has no equal among illustrated periodi- 
cals either in Europe or America. 

A new edition, with = text, will appear early 
in October. It will be published in America simulta- 
neously with the French edition in Paris. 

Sole agents for the English edition of Paris Illustre, 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


New York and London. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘*Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 

‘ Discount to the trade. Address, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 
City. 


00 » 00 a month can be made work 
$75.0° to $250.0° ing for us. Agents preferre 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time t 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em. 

ozed also. A few vacancies towns and cities. 
. Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


The Forum... continues to hold its place as the 
Soremost of our magazines for the variety, the value 
=< the weight of its contributions.—[The New York 
mes. 


THE FORUM. 


A Monthly Review of Living Subjects by the Foremos 
Writers of Both Hemispheres. 


With the number for September the Forum enters 
its sixth volume. By inviting to its pages the leaders 
of conservative and constructive (and never revolu- 
tionary) thought, it presents the most advanced con- 
clusions and the results of the latest investigations 
and speculations in aq by of work and thought. 
Political leaders give cue to party discussions ; 
economists formulate the most advanced theories ; 
teachers discuss educational problems; critics review 
the best recent literature ; and religious thinkers dis- 
cuss pressing social and moral problems. 

In the September number the Rev. Dr. T. T. Mun- 
the Congregationalist preacher in New 
England, publishes a statement of Religion’s Gain 
from Science—how reverence has been deepened, 
theological thought clarified, and many superstitions 
abandoned. Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, 
writes an analysis of our Social Unrest, and suggests 
remedies in an educational system better adapted to 
our new conditions, and in a wiser and broader relig- 
— teaching. Other essays in the September num- 

rare: 


The Republican Platform. Senator J. C. 5 
Biacksurn, of-Kentucky. 

Progress from Poverty. EpwArp ATKINSON. 

Distrust of Popular Government. The Mar- 


QUIS OF NE. 
Political Mirages. Jas. PARTON. 


R 
Social and 
The Use of High Explosives in War. Gen. 


Henry L. Assor, of the corps of engineers, U.S.A. ~ 


Rhetorical Pessimism. Prof. C. C. Evererrt, of 


arvard. 
Uniform Laws for Railways. Freperic Tayr- 


LOR. 

What Shall the Public Schools Teach? 
Prof. H. H. Bovesen, of Columbia 

The Increase of the Alcohol abit. Dr. 
E. C. SprrzKa. 


The Forum Publishing Co., 253 5th Ave,, N. Y. 


50 CTS. A NUMBER. $5 A YEAR. 


Send for announcement of forthcoming articles by 
Canon Farrar, C art Scuvrz (on Bismarck), ANDREW 
D. Wurre, Epmun Yates, Epmunp Goss, and twenty 
other distinguished writers 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS (30 cts.), by Gertrude 
Menard and Belle Menard, who give us 50 de- 
lightful little songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book IL, by L. O. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly progressive course of exercises 
and songs, 441 in number, in all the keys, and with 
cupiappeene. 110 are regular sc songs. A 
valuable musical text book. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO ($)). 78 
merry and musical songs famous ones, with 
3 accompaniment, making a most attractive 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1). 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished commpenees, 
yyy be great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 

Abt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 

olai among the authors indicate sy and attract- 

ive music. s book adds one our “classic” 
series, which now includes 


SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Hymn Books 
Slightly Damaged. 


E have a lot of Hymn and Tune 

Books slightly damaged by water 
in our late fire for sale at a great reduc- 
tion—inecluding “Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,” “ Spiritual Songs,” “Laudes Domi- 
ni,” ete. Send for list. 


Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 


WEBSTER 


—— 


8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 P!aces; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 


The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Masa, 


MEMORIAL WORK: 


Stained Glass Windows, Metal and Marble Tablets 
Monumental Work, &c. Special d “submitted 
upon request. C ence solicited. 


J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine,St.,/New, York. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—According to the “Bee Journal,” 
there are in North America about 300,000 
persons keeping bees. The annual honey 
product is about 100,000,000 pounds ; and 
its value nearly $15,000,000. The annual 
wax product is about 500,000 pounds, 
and its value more than $100,000. 

—A missionary in China, Mr. Beach, 
has succeeded in representing the Chinese 
spoken language by a system of clear and 
simple phonetic symbols, fashioned after 
the Pitman style. It is said than an 
educated foreigner can learn the system 
in from two to five hours, and a bright 
Chinaman in ten lessons. 

—A lady in Westchester, Pa., left 
$1,500 for the keeping of a dog which 
was a special favorite with her. She also 
directed that when he died it should be 
buried in her own lot in the churchyard 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Great 
Valley, Chester County, Pa. Then she 
provided that the principal of the bequest 
should be paid over to the church for its 
own use. The petted animal is dead, has 
been buried according to the directions 
given in the will, and the Great Valley 
church will be $1,500 richer. 

—Fifty years ago seven shoemakers in 
a shop in the city of Hamburg said : “ By 
the grace of God we will help to send the 
Gospel to our destitute fellow-men.” In 
twenty-five years they had established 
fifty self-supporting churches, had gath- 
ered over 10,000 converts, had distributed 
400,000 Bibles and 8,000,000 tracts, and 
had earried the Gospel to 50,000,000 of 
the race. It would only take 150 of such 
men to carry the Gospel to the whole 
world in twenty-five years. 

—Four children of a family from Chi- 
cago, at one of the Saratoga hotels, are 
known by the names of “One,” “ Two,” 
“ Three,” and “Four.” The eldest is ten 
years of age, and they are all fine, hand- 
some children who would commend them- 
selves to notice even if it were not for 
their names. The cause is a freak of the 
father. He explains that, having fre- 
quently noticed the intense dissatisfaction 
of children with the names bestowed upon 
them, he resolved to give his children the 
opportunity of selecting their own names, 
so he calls them “Onc,” “ Two,” ete., 
until they reach twelve years, when they 
are given the privilege of selecting their 
own names. ‘The plan, he says, has given 
much satisfaction in his family.—[Ex- 
change. 

—Mr. Gladstone has presented to a 
church in Flintshire the money he re- 
ceived for his reply to Robert G. Inger- 
soll. 

—In one of Bishop McTyeire’s Bacea- 
laureate sermons he says: “I was once 
in a furniture shop. Lying on the floor I 
saw several pieces of iecker. Speakin 
to the foreman of the establishment, 
said : ‘ Why do you not use this? It is 
of fine grain and looks very beautiful.’ 
The foreman said: “ Yes, we have plenty 

of that, but we cannot use it. It is too 
soft to be polished. Young men, if you 
are too soft to be polished, God will put 
none on you.” 

—A nugget was recently found in the 
Sierra Azul district in Sonora, Cal., that 
weighed five pounds two and _ five-eighths 
ounces, and contained $950 in gold. It 
was taken from the old placer diggings 
which have been worked for many years 
by the Mexicans. 

—A London preacher placarded the 
city with notices that he would preach in 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle on the subject, 
“ —;—:—?—!—.” There was a large 
congregation, to whom he announced the 
text, “Stand thou still awhile,” and then 
said that his subject was “The Panses of 
Life.” 


SP ARP THRUST. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in his “ Epi- 
ina Life of Adventure,” describes a 
yisit which he made to the United States 
aS secretary to Lord Elgin, in 1854. The 
compar arrived in Washington at a time 
of gre.; political excitement, the cele- 
brated Nebraska bill, for the extension 
of Slavery, being just then before Con- 
ress, 
~ After a hurried meal we went to the 
capitol to see the vote taken. The bill 
was passed amid great enthusiasm, a 
hundred guns being tired in celebration of 
an event which, by those endowed with 
foresight, could not be called auspicious. 


I remember meeting a certain Senator 
Toombs a few nights afterwards, at a 
large dinner given by one of the most 

rominent members of Congress in Lord 
Elgin’s honor. It wasa grand banquet, 
at which all the guests were men, with 
the exception of the wife of our host. He 
himself belonged to the Republican, or, 
as it was then more generally called, the 
Whig, party. Notwithstanding the diver- 
gence of political opinion among those 
present, the merits of the all-absorbing 
measure were being discussed freely. 

Senator Toombs, a violent Democrat, 
was a large, pompous man, with a tend- 
ency, not uncommon among American 
politicians, to “ orate” rather than to con- 
verse in society. He waited for a pause 
in the discussion, and then, addressing 
Lord Elgin in stentorian tones, re- 
marked, apropos of the engrossing topic : 

“ Yes, my lord, we are about to relume 
the torch of liberty upon the altar of 
slavery.” 

Upon which our hostess, with a winning 
smile, and in the most silvery accents im- 
aginable, said : 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say 
that again, Senator ; for I told my hus- 
band you had made use of exactly the 
same expression to me yesterday, and he 
said you would never have talked such 
nonsense to anybody but a woman !” 

The shout of laughter which greeted 
this sally abashed even the worthy Sen- 
ator, which was the more gratifying to 
those present, as to do so was an achieve- 
ment not easily accomplished. 


HOW STORMS ARE MADE. 


Our earth only receives a small frac- 
tional part of the sun’s heat ; but, what- 
ever that may be in one year, more or less 
than the average, the entire surface of our 
earth must feel and be subject to the 
effects. And one thing is certain—namely, 
that a year, or series of years, of excess- 
ive sun-heat will inevitably be years 
and seasons of excessive atmospheric 
disturbances, because increase of heat 
will produce excess of evaporation, ex- 
cess of electric action, and, necessarily, 
excessive precipitation ; and, during a 
prevalence of this excess of sun-heat, 
there must be over limited areas violent 
storms both summer and winter. 

When very large areas of the atmos- 
phere have been, by excess of heat, 
brought into an unequal state, as large 
areas of lower stratum of highly heated 
air and vapor, which is also intensely 
electric, the conditions to produce sand- 
spouts, water-spouts, and tornadoes are 
fully ripe. The upper and colder layer 
of the atmosphere cannot cool the lower 
highly heated and vapor-laden stratum 
so evenly and quickly as to prevent vents 
in the form of funnels forming from the 
lower stratum to the higher stratum, and 
causing a rupture which takes place up- 
ward in a pipe form, just as water in a 
tank or basin having a bottom means for 
discharge by a pipe flows out by a whirl- 
ing motion—in our northern hemisphere 
always in the direction of the hands of a 
clock—and so the heated, highly electric, 
and excessively vapor-laden atmosphere 
breaks into the cold atmosphere above ; 
when at the level of the “dew point ” 
invisible vapor becomes visible, parting 
with its latent heat, which so rarefies the 
air as to force some of the condensed 
atmosphere in visible cloud, mountin 
thousands ef feet above the beri waren. 
dew point and into a region above the 
as peaks of the highest mountain. 

o feed this pipe, or, as in some cases, 
pipes, the lower stratum flows in from all 
sides to rotate and ascend with an intense 
velocity of steam power, sufficient to pro- 
duce all the disastrous effects of the wild- 
est tornado, there being almost a vacuum 
at the ground or water line, as the phe- 
nomenon may be on the land or over the 
sea. On the land trees are twisted and 
uprooted, houses are unroofed, solids of 
various kinds are lifted from the earth, 
and human beings have been blown away 
like deadleaves. There are, also, records 
of railway wagons having been blown off 
the rails. In deserts entire caravans 
have been buried beneath a mountain of 
blown sand—camels, horses, and men; 
while in Egypt there are ruins of cities, 
massive temples and monuments deep 
buried in the adjoining desert sand. At 
sea many a good ship caught by a tornado 
has been overwhelmed and sent to the 
bottom whole.—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 


The 


The 


The 


Pearline 


Washing Compound 


has become more popular with the 
women of this land—in less time— 
than anything ever invented for the 
household. 


intelligent rich use Pearline 


because of the superior results ob- 
tained—fer fect cleanliness. 


wntelligent middle class—be- 


cause of the superior results, and the 
fact that, in doing away with the rub- 
bing, it does away with the worst of 
the wear and tear on clothing and 
paint—makes a saving. 


intelligent poor—because it 


takes the drudgery out of their 


hardest work—a delicate woman can do a large wash 
with the aid of Pearline—now 7zt’s better than soap. 
PEARLINE will wash clothes—clean paint, china, 
silver, glassware, windows, oil paintings, carpets without 
taking up—better—in less time and with less labor, than 


anything known ; besides it 
Peddlers 


is absolutely harmless. 
and some unscrupulous grocers are 


B W offering imitations which they claim to be Pearline, 
are or same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—they 


are not, and besides are dangerous. 
by all good grocers. 


PEARLINE is never peddled, but sold 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
mode 


most powerful Heater ever made. Send for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., M’f'g’r's 


Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


N. B.—ennine only with fae-simile of 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 


“PERFECT” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


of heating over steam, as 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. e 


232 & 234 WATER STREET. New York: 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dic 


CooD NEWS 


To LADIES 
sreatest inducements ever of. 


ered. Now's your time to get 
a orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 


NEW FALL GOODS 


Including a very desirable 
assortment for SCHOOL 
WEAR at the 


The clothing of Children is 
OUR SPECIALTY. Consider- 
ing the superior styles, low price, 
and our unequaled assortment, 
there is no other place where 
Boys, Girls, and Babies can be 
fitted out as well with everything 
from Hats to Shoes. 

We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes up to 18 years, 
Cataloques furnished and mail orders§carefully filled, 


BEST&CO 


60 & 62 West 234 St., N.Y. 


Every 
firm selling 
“ Black Hosiery bearing 
our Trade-Mark 


GUARANTEES > 

Cs 
» > 
ez Our goods will give 
SATISFACTION 

or money refunded. 4 


At wholesale only. 
Smith & Angell, JZ 


New York. 


Ss A MONTH AND BOARD tor 3 
AGENTS—Bright Young Men. 


Ladies, Teachers, Students, or Mini». 
ters in each county, fora new Popu- 
lar Book. Above salary or hest commis- 


rticulars address 


RHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO... 


sions. xclusive territory. 30 days’ credit. 
Ww. & Co., 720 Chest- 
nut Street,/Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL. 


_ The Government accepted about 37,- 
000,000 bonds during the week, princi- 

ally from the offerings of Wednesday. 
The action was taken in anticipation of 
an inerease in the demand for funds from 
the interior, some slight symptoms of 
which were perceptib ble in the money 
market ede and Tuesday, so that 
rates were for a  aeeed bid up to three 
and three and a half per cent., but the 
ruling rates for the day named were one 
and a half to two per cent. Since the 
Government’s action of Wednesday, how- 
ever, rates are flat again, and close at one 
and a half per cent. The Bank of Eng- 
land rate remains at three per cent., with 
an increase in the reserve, and with 
money easy in the open market at two 
per cent. about. 

The time is rapidly passing when the 
corn erop can be injured by frost. In- 
deed, before this goes to press, it is prob- 
able that the crop in question will be out 
of all danger. at little injury might 
be done in the meantime would, at most, 
be of little consequence, and it can be 
pretty certainly stated that the corn crop 
will exceed the figures of 20,000,000,000 
bushels, or nearly fifty per cent. increase 
over last year. The wheat crop is prob- 
ably short from last year, but not materi- 
ally so. There are localities where the 
quality of wheat is somewhat below that 
of standard grade, but this is not exten- 
sively the case, and the quality and quan- 
tity will doubtless enable the producers 
to realize more for their surplus than for 
some years, for the shortage in Europe is 
so pronounced that a stiff demand has 
already set in by speculators in the foreign 
markets, 1 in anticipation of the actual con- 
sumers’ demand, and prices are, conse- 
quently, advancing for wheat in all the 
markets of the world. 

The railways have reported for the 
fourth week of August, and the earnings 
are distinctly improving. On thirty-five 
roads there is an increase of about ten 
we cent. over the corresponding week of 
ast year. The earnings of the South- 
western roads are improving ; for some 
months, indeed for nearly a year, they 
have been falling off until now a change 
has come, and, in anticipation of the 
bountiful products, and the consequent 
revival of general prosperity, transpor- 
tation has increased, and at improved 
rates. The cotton crop is a fair average ; 
undoubtedly a larger growth of cereals 
has taken place in the South than for 
years, and it may be at a slight expense 
to the cotton growth ; but six million bales 
of cotton is more profitable to the cotton 
growers than seven million would be, so 
that with an average crop the planters 
realize good prices. The Southern rail- 
ways, the Richmond Terminal System, 
the Norfolk & Western, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Georgia Central, and the 
Texas Pacific, all return large increases in 
earnings over last year. The earnings of 
the Transcontinental roads, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Central Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, the Oregon 
Short Line, the Oregon Navigation, and 
the Oregon Improvement Co., are phe- 
nomenally large. So we see that these 
three groups of roads are leading the 
way. The ocean trunk lines to Chi- 
cago, while exhibiting large gross earn- 
ings, have spent more on their lines, which 
they charge to expense account, than for 

ears. Yet even then, the Erie, the 
Nickel Plate—the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division—and the Baltimore & Ohio are 
earning more than a year ago. 

The Northwestern lines, excepting Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincey, the Burling- 
ton & Northwestern, and the Wisconsin 
Central, did well in August ; some of 
them, with all their competition, better 
than August of last year. 

The general feeling is one of almost 
buoyancy. The stock market, in spite of 
the continuous hammerings ‘of belated 
shorts, is widening and advancing. The 
coal stocks, of which we spoke last week, 
still maintain the lead ; the coal trade 
never was in better form. Prices are 
maintained for coal, and orders are in 
excess of supply. The past two years 
have witnessed a large expanse of market 
for anthracite in the West, and the time 
will soon come when the present minin 

capacity will scarcely meet the dennaull 
so that the promise of all Eastern coal 


CHRISTIAN UN ION. 


Loans, increase........ .. 
Specie. decrease... . 3,941,700 
Legal tender, decrease 2,168,900 
Deposits, decrease... ..... 4,760,400 
Reserve, decrease......... 4,920,200 


This leaves the city bank surplus reserve 
at 311,846,420. 

Money closing one and one-half per 
cent. 

The above figures indicate the necessity 
for the bond purchases which have been 
made this week, and alsv that the receipts 
for these bonds make no showing in the 


bank deposits this week. 


“ SKIPPER CRUNSHLE.”’ 


It cannot always be told by the looks 
of a word how it should be pronounced. 
In England, for example, a man whose 
name is St. John is always addressed as 
Mr. Sinjun. A newspaper correspondent 
tells a "Marblehead story bearing upon 
the same point. 

A ease was on in the court at Salem, in 
which great interest was taken by the 
fishermen. The clerk called the first 
witness: “Captain Edward Crownin- 
shield, come into court ”—no response. 

The summons was repeated with like 
result, and the bronzed and weather- 
beaten old tars began to look around with 
interest and curiosity. One stout old 
veteran on the front seat was especially 
curious, and watched the green baize 
doors closely to see who this distinguished 
individual was. 

The clerk intimated to the court that 
the witness was evidently not present, but 
the justice knew the locality and its in- 
habitants better than the scribe. 

“ Let me try, Mr. Clerk,” he said, with 

a smile, and called “ Skipper Crunshle.” 

“ Here,” responded the ancient in the 


pecting the advent of some distinguished 
naval officer, and failed to recognize him- 
self under the high-sounding title. 


United States ernment 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stoc bonds listed on the New Toe 
oss lS. bought and sold o commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


23 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I woud 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Reat Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, ® Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

ER. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texras. 
erence by pe) mission to The Christian Union or 


front seat, who had apparently been ex- | tal. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for baping the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H. E. Simmons, Vice-President. E. S. Onmspy, Pres. 

150 NASSAU 8ST... NEW YORK CITY. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT C0, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning ae several of the leading insurance 
companies, sa ks, and colleges oft he East, and 
many private institutions. References : Hon. Charles 
ame Pres’t of Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. ; 

Mar 


1 Treas. ble Savings Bank, Rutland, 

M. L. Peterborough, 

Ni: Robt. Hume, India ; 
Prof WA A. Newton, New Haven, Coun. ; New 


ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


BUSHNELL & BUSANELL, | € 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mo rtgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, St. 
, Minn. 
iFirst National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First to 8 per cent. 
Semi-An nteres by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT sums of #200 ang 

an 
ender 
1, LOCATION IN THE 

Ample Capi- 
i Congregation. 
alist." Bend for Cireular, and ref 
before you invest elsewhe 


W. B. CLARE INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lb Asgeh like to give you valuable information 
Trusses for investments of ONE 
ND OLLARS or more in teed 
FARM MORTGAGES pari ne Seven Per 
Cent. ae. in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily concent into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities ye may ay prefer. Please write to 

JOHN HALL, Preside rd B 


sas City, Mo. (Send tor Mention this 
paper.) 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital 


‘Fre [oan 
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G 181, MORTEAGE LOANS 


Minneapolis, and 
pees character our invariable requirements, Col 
ections free. Sen with 
rmns and re tand West. 


tal 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


the * Independent,” New York City. 

OF TOPEKA, | KANSAS. 

Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, | 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. Pres’t, 


companies is, beyond doubt, very bright. 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Top@ka, Kan. 
101 BOSTON, MASS. | 
N. ¥. AYES & CO’, 


Capital, $750,000 

d in 
of seventeen years of 
interest and principal 


(4 Mi MINNESOTA. 
Surplus, $355,0/6 


SAFE APE INVESTMENTS 
6% 12% 


Good Rates. | 


} delay or the loss of a dollar. 
iret Mortgage and Debenture Bonds ar — 
canta af ss. and up- 
men n am 
ge Departmen $300 and up- 
ward. Full — our various securi- 
ties furnished b 


B.WAT. KINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


| LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
flew York Mang'r, BERRY DICKINSON, 319 Sreadwap 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


A C) PER CENT 


first mortgages on productive 
is approved b acoma 

‘Bank. EST OF EFERENCES 
AND by Correspondence  Solici- 


~ ALLEN a “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed = 82,000,000 0O 

Capital Paid in (Cash) - - 000 00 

and Undivided Profits | 
.0 


“SEX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARAVTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


5 and 6 Per Cent. Savings Bonds Running Three 
Mouths to Tears, 


OFFICE 
New York, 203 B’way. Phila., cor.4th & Ghee’ t St. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London, England 


SEN! D FOR PAMPHLET. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0, Kansas. 


Capital, $1 ,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


S. O. THacuer, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
G. W. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence. 
F. M. lst Vice Prest. M.V. B. Bui, 2d Vice- Press. 
P. ©. Emery, Auditor. H. 


B. A. AMBLER, 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

ALBANY, N.Y. M.V. B. BuLL &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.2 

4 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. WM. T. PRATT, Mgr 

THERESA, N. - - R.C. Commis, Agent. 

102 S. 4th St., Putna., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, gr. 
Write for full information. 

Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


iA MAN 


Jt »CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wih 
)BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main < hs and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK , DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice oi 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, 8t. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of througb 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
&xtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. —- to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Its Watertown branch traverses the grea/ 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, an# 

‘ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


=.ST. JOHN, A. HOLBROOK 
Gen’) Manager. & Pass. Agt 
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IF YOU WANT CREDIT, PAY CASH. 


WE QUOTE. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please send by mail eight speci- 
men copies of The Christian Union 
for examination and for others to ex- 
amine. I think I can get up a club 


TRY IT! 


WHY NOT ? 


Make up a list of new subscribers in 
your Church or among friends and 
neighbors. We will send specimen 
copies to you in bulk, or will address 
them to any list of names of those 
whom you think likely to become mem- 


for it for the rest of the year. 


Central Falls, N. C., Aug. V7, 1888. 


W. M. S. 


bers of a club. 
CLUB RATES: 


ECHOES FROM THE PRESS. 


THE THEATER QUESTION. 
[From the Waterbury American. } 


The moral danger of the theater has 
often been discussed from the standpoint 
of the audience. The Christian Union for 
this week has two interestiug articles 
discussing it from the standpoint of the 
stage. These articles are contributed 
by men who have been themselves actors. 
They touch wholly upon the question of 
the morality of the stage as it affects the 
theatrical profession itself. The first of 
these articles is by the Rev. Frank R. 
Luckey, a recent uate of the Yale 
Theological School, who left the stage 
because of its bad effects, as he thought, 
upon his own character.. .. The writer 
of the second article is George J. Manson. 


line | He does not apparently discuss the ques- 


tion with the express purposes of meet- 
ing and answering Mr. Luckey’s article. 
Mr. Manson simply attempts to photo- 
graph realistically a picture of life behind 
the scenes as it is actually lived... . 
Perhaps no better answer to Mr. Luckey’s 
disquisition on the effect of acting upon 
the actor could have been made than this 
photograph of life behind the scenes as it 
actually is. Such a photograph shows 
how completely the intensity of feeling is 
something assumed as the actor advances 
to the footlights, and put off again as he 
steps back between the flies. Of course, 
the ease with which stage emotions can 
be assumed or put off differs largely with 
different actors. But it is undoubtedly 
true that some of the most intensely 
emotional actors are those with whom 
such transitions are the easiest. Mr. 
Luckey has evidently exaggerated this 
evil effect of stage life upon the character. 
We do not think his conclusions would 
be borne out in the experience of most 
actors. Of course, there are some people 
whose moral make-up is such that they 
have no business on the stage. There 
are also many people who have no busi- 
ness to be clergymen. The profession is 
unsuited to them and they to it. The 
same thing is true of the stage and people 
of Mr. Luckey’s make-up. That, we be- 


lieve, is all there is of it. 


THE EVILS OF COMPETITION, 


[From Progress. | 
The Christian Union says it will fight 
the present industrial system to the last, 
and then tells us that it does not want to 


do away with competition. Now we sug-) 


gest as a matter of fairness that there are 
large numbers of people who as sincerely 
believe that competition should be abol- 
ished. We are not as certain as The 
Christian Union is as to what is best to be 
done in the premises. In pursuing our 
inquiry we observe that there is no com- 
petition in the higher elements of the 
mind or nobler sentiments of the soul ; 
as in love, in pity, in benevolence, in the 


og; | love of harmony and of beauty of form, 


etc. There appears no competition in 
the realm of man’s nature wherein it lies 
above the plane of the animal. As an 
animal, looking for that which will sus- 
tain animal life, man becomes a competi- 
tor. Competition, then, relates to the 
bodily wants always, and to the soul- 


-hature of man never. 


PEW RENTS INDEFENSIBLE. 


[Apropos of a recent article in The 
Christian Union in which pew-renting is 


defended as a form of tuition fee paid ina 
Christian educational institution, the New 
York “ Evangelist ” says : | 

There are other and more righteous 
methods for the student to pay his tuition 
than to rent his pew. The church exists 
for the twofold purpose of converting 
the world and of building itself up in the 
elements of spiritual life ; and while the 
church may administer instruction and 
consolation to those who are able and will- 
ing to pay the tuition fee without refer- 
ence to particular methods of giving, sin- 
ners cannot be converted and poor saints 
cannot be edified unless they are “ gath- 
ered in,” and it is the iniquitous pew- 
renting system of the modern church, as 
much as anything else, that prevents the 
ingathering, without which neither con- 
version nor edification can take place. 


BUT HE NEVER SAID SO. 
[From the Home Journal. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, the successor of 
Henry Ward Beecher, says he never took 
a vacation in his life. Upon which a 
contemporary remarks: “This is just 
where he shows himself to be a little lack- 
ing in that strong common sense that 
marked his great predecessor.” 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
EYES THAT SEE. 


Several years ago a member of a firm 
of glass manufacturers was traveling 
through the West. While on a railway 
which skirts the shores of a great inland 
lake, he observed that the plate glass in 
the windows of the Pullman car was 
marked with mysterious figures, undefined 
in shape, but of a singularly airy and deli- 
cate lightness. On inquiry, he learned 
that the marks were made by the sand, 
which was blown against the windows 
from the beach as the cars passed. 

Upon returning home, he began a series 
of experiments in directing a shower of 
fine sand against the surface of glass in 
definite shapes. The result was the dis- 
covery of the sand-blast, by which the 
most delicate figures are outlined upon 
glass with exquisite lightness and accu- 


he discovery of a process of engrav- 
ing was due to similar keenness of sight 
and readiness in using a hint. Prince 
Rupert, a quick-witted, scientific man, 
who lived in an unscientific age, once 


stopped at a forge while ange to have}... 


his horse shod, and laid his damp 
upon a bench while he waited, until the 
blacksmith should have finished his work. 

When he took up the gun he observed 
that a piece of white paper on the bench 
bore in fine dotted lines the name of the 
maker which was cut on the metal. Out 
of this hint he evolved the process of 
etching on copper known as Mezzotint. 

The significance of these stories is ob- 
vious. Cultivate in children the observ- 
ant eyes and the ready wit to apply their 
observations to use. How many thousands 
of men looked at the sand-scratchings on 
the windows, and found neither a new art 
nor a possible fortune in it ? 

But the fact is, that children need no 
such training now. The whole tendency 
of thought, in the present generation, is 
to sharpen-their eyes to observe, and their 
wits to make use of their observations. 
We live in a scientific and practical age, 


in which the chief business is to study the 
forces of nature and to put them to prac- 
tical use. 

_ We are apt to be blind, however, to the 
significance of the divine kindness and 
forethought that lies hid beneath these 
forces of nature. It is better that a child’s 
eyes should be quickened to see God 
behind each insignificant part of the 
world’s working, than to detect in it a 
new craft or an unknown art.—[Youth’s 
Companion. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


“Will you ask my on?” said a 
master to his servant with whom he had 
disputed. The answer was a surly ne 
tive, “Then I will ask yours,” said hi 
master; knowing that some one must 
always be the first to give in, and meeting 
his servant more than half way with for- 
giveness and peace. What heart could 
withstand such a step toward reconcilia- 
tion? Truly has it been said of forgive- 
ness that this is a bridge over which we 
need all to pass. Let us not break it 
down. A glimmer of light and comfort 
came to Martin Luther when the old monk 
by his bedside read aloud the solemn 
words, “I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins.” .Which of us could stand before 
the God of all, did he not blot out our 
failures and dismiss our trespasses? If 
we are feeling, concerning any fellow- 
creature, “I have sustained a wrong I 
eannot forget or pardon,” let us take the 
first right step by naming the name we 
dislike at the Mercy-seat. In the time of 
Washington, a Christian man journeyed 
to the General to beseech the life of a 
neighbor, seutenced to death. He was 
told his “unfortunate friend ” must per- 
ish. “He is my worst enemy,” said the 
intercessor. “And have you,” asked 
Washington, “ walked sixty miles for your 
enemy's sake? I grant you his pardon.” 
What a revenge was this !—[ Ex. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Do not be a spy on yourself. A man 
who goes down the street thinking of him- 
self all the time, with critical analysis, 
whether he is doing this, that, or any other 
thing—turning himself over as if he were 
a goose on a spit before a fire, and basting 
himself with good resolutions—is simply 
belittling himself. 

You have got to drive prayer-meetin 
just as you horses. 
flies from biting them, nor them from 
whisking their tails, in a summer’s day. 
The absurd saints that I have had, 
the ridiculous creatures that have come in, 
the interruptions that we have had ! Meet- 
ings brought to a blessed point—like a 
cow that has given a good bucket of milk, 
only to put her foot in it—to be entirely 
ruined ! 


When God wants to work a providence, 
he does not think it necessary that he 
should whisper and say, “ Clouds, go down 
and rain on Beecher’s farm.” He says 
to me, “ Subsoil your land ;” and when I 
have done that, I shall have a cistern 
which will supply all the moisture that 
my crops need, without the aid of 
plumbers, thank God! and without any 


pipes. 


Now that the rush of the summer work is some- 
what over, we desire to call attention to some mat- 
ters looking forward to profitable work for the fall 
months, and through the winter. Write B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1, 9 Main Bt., Richmond. 

ey w ow you how to do a grand work, whic 
can be made a permanent thing. 
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CANADIAN SENTIMENT ON THE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.’ 
[From the Week—Toronto.] 


President Cleveland has certainly given 
Canadians a genuine surprise in his latest 
message to Congress, a remarkable docu- 
ment which has largely occupied the 
attention of the press on both sides of the 
line since its publication. Though the 
message is obviously an electionary mani- 
festo, constructed with a view to effect in 
the pending Presidential contest, and 
through that aspect of the case cannot 
fail to modify our respect both for the 
President personally and for the political 
system whose workings he illustrates ; 
thoughit constitutes, moreover, an impor- 
tant factor in the formation of any reliable 
estimate of the true meaning of the policy 
advocated, it is, nevertheless, a matter 
with which it may be said that we, as 
Canadians, have strictly nothing to do. 
The message itself emanates from the 
supreme executive authority of the United 
States. Should its recommendations be- 
come law, a consummation which is still, 
at least, doubtful, the injury it is designed 
to work to both peoples will be none the 
less real because the policy which inflicts 
it may have been the outcome of narrow 
partisan motives. Canadians would be 
unworthy of their origin and their country 
if they could yield to compulsion or menace 
of any kind that which they would refuse 
to a sense of justice and neighborly feel- 
ing. Theirs is but to assure themselves 
that they are in the right in every respect 
and go Tomasi fearless of consequences. 
If, on a dispassionate review of the whole 
ease, they find themselves occupying at 
any point a position indefensible on the 
grounds of justice or neighborliness, they 
should not for a moment suffer any feel- 
ing of natural resentment to prevent them 
from putting themselves at once in the 
right. We have repeatedly said that we 
believe the Canadian Government to be in 
the wrong in the matter of the canal 
tolls. Some of our statesmen and publi- 
cists, whose opinions are entitled to the 
highest respect, think that in standing by 
the letter of the Treaty of 1818 and deny- 
ing to American fishermen the privilege 
of sending their fish in bond over our rail- 
ways, all Canadian Governments have 
conceded too little to changed conditions 
and the spirit of the age. if this be so, a 
broader view should immediately prevail, 
regardless of the fact that the treatment of 
our own fishing vessels in Behring’s Bay by 
the United States cruisers has been vastly 
harsher than any of their fishermen have 
received at Canadian hands, and has 
neither treaty right nor international usage 
to warrant it. 


CAPITALS AND COMMAS. 


A consistent scheme of capitalization 
and punctuation is something greatly 
needed in American books and news- 
apers. Any reader who has nice ideas 
in these matters must have been vastly 
puzzled by the diversity of styles which 
prevails. Every publishing house, every 
newspaper, and every printing-office has 
a more or less complex arrangement 
called “the style of the office,” which 
differs from the style of every other 
office, and is a law unto itself. The chaos 
of styles operates to the terror of proof- 
readers, the financial loss of compositors, 
and the perplexity of the reading public. 
One newspaper capitalizes everything, 
practically ; the New York “Tribune,” 
which speaks of the Managing Editor of 
the Yonkers Gazette, rm the Annual 
Re-union of the Young Lady Graduates 
of Vassar College, represents this ex- 
treme. Another paper capitalizes noth- 
ing ; the Springfield “ Republican” is a 
fair representative of this class. It 
“lower-cases ” the terms president of the 
United States, governor of Massachusetts, 
republican party, interstate commerce 
commission, and so on. Perhaps the 
Chicago “Times” and the Louisville 
“Courier Journal” and a few other 
Western papers carry the abolition of 
capitals to a still more radical extent. 
This irreverence in the matter of capitals 
is rather more common in the West so 
far as newspapers are concerned than in 
the East ; but certain Boston publishers, 
and notably the publishers of the library 
catalogues, carry the matter still further. 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 


In these volumes one finds the titles of 
books done up in this way: “ History of 
Oriental nations ;’ “What we owe to 
Agassiz as a teacher ;” “Travels on the 
west coast of Africa,” and so forth. The 
tendency in this country, on the whole, is 
toward a diminishing use of capitals, and 
there is no denying that there can be no 
sure system, which will answer every 

uestion of capitalization, short of either 
the German way on the one hand, which 
capitalizes every substantive, or else the 
French system on the other hand, which 
capitalizes nothing but proper names. 
As to punctuation, that ought to be an 
easier matter to arrange ; but typograph- 
ers will agree that there is between the 
“close ”’ systems in use in certain offices, 
and the “ loses ” systems in certain others, 
a great deal of room for divergence. 

e Listener is reminded of an incident 
which occurred in a Boston newspaper 
office not long ago. The chief proof- 
reader had been greatly annoyed by an 
extraordinary use of commas that cropped 
out in occasional “takes” on his proofs, 
and, finding that they occurred regularly 
under a certain “slug,” he went to 
“Slug Fifteen’s” frame to expostulate 
with him. He found that the man was a 
new “sub’ who said he had come lately 
from Nova Scotia, and had learned his 
trade in a first-class office in Halifax. 
“For pity’s sake,” exclaimed the proof- 
reader, “ what sort of a system of punct- 
uation do they employ in Halifax ?” 
“The rule in our office,” replied the com- 
positor, with a patronizing air, “was to 
put in about three commas to a line.”— 
| Boston Transcript. 


CHINESE SCHOLARS. 


It has been said that there are more 
books published in China, and more people 
able to read them, than in any other 
country in the world ; and yet the Chinese 
language is such an exceedingly difficult 
one that it takes a boy the best part of 
his school life to learn to read the famous 
“Sacred Books,” which every Chinese 
scholar is expected to know almost by 
heart. 

Before any man is allowed to take 
office under the Chinese Government, he 
is obliged to pass certain examinations in 
the books which are taught in the schools 
and on some other subjects. If he does 
not sueceed at one examination, he may 
try again and again, and it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see quite old men coming up 
for examination side by side with boys 
and young men fresh from college. 

When a man has passed the examina- 
tions, he has a right to wear a particular 
kind of button on the top of his cap, and 
by this button he is known to every one 
who sees him as a scholar or learned 
man. 

This is an honor very much coveted in 
China. They tell of one poor boy who 
hung his books to the horns of his buffalo 
that he might learn while following the 
plow ; and of another who, too poor to 
afford himself lights at night, bored a 
hole in the partition wall — studied by 
— his neighbor’s light. 

ere is a third story of a young man 
who found the work so hard that he was 
just going to give up in despair, when he 
chanced to see an old woman rubbing a 
crowbar against a stone. He asked her 
why she was doing it, and she made 
answer that she was just in want of a 
needle, and thought she would rub down 
the crowbar till she got it small enough. 
The man (says the story) was 
stirred up by the sight of such persever- 
ance to try again ; he went back to his 
books, and at last reached the rank of the 
first three in the empire. 


AN ANECDOTE OF EMERSON. 


The story is told of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—whose admiration of downright 
sincerity was a passion, and one that 
covered a multitude of weaknesses—that 
on some jubilee occasion he gave an 
address in which his iconoclastic philoso- 
phy terribly soocked a minister of the old 
school. hen the banquet came, the 
parson whose soul had been so fearfully 
disturbed was called upon to invoke the 
divine blessing. Rising to the call, his 
heart was so full that he forgot the bounty 
in his anxiety to protest against the 
heresy to which he had been compelled to 
‘listen, and his “blessing ” took the form 


of a violent diatribe against the soul- 
destroyin 
dress. 

on the lecturer, so unexpectedly — 
to judgment, the lecturer was who 
oblivious to the diatribe in his rapt admi- 
ration of 
“ Why,” said he, speaking to the presiding 
officer, who sat next to him, “ your minis- 
ter here seems to be a very sincere man!” 


under the cireumstances, a very comical 
one.—[{Christian Leader. 


the spee 
The traveler especially is curious about 


the speed his train is making, and we sug- 
gest three methods by which the speed 
may be guessed with remarkable accuracy, 
as follows: 1. Watch for the passage of 
the train by the large white mile posts 


3,600 
posts 


ear distinguishes the click, click, click of 
the wheel as it passes a rail joint. 
number of clicks upon one side of the car 


hour, where the rails are 30 feet in length, 
and this is the ease generally. 3. Count 


two minutes if there are four or five 
wires to a pole, and in two minutes and 
twenty seconds if there are only one or 
two lines per pole. 


errors of Mr. Emerson’s ad- 
ile all others had their eyes 


ly 
the parson’s genuineness ! 


It was a merited compliment, though, 


SPEED OF TRAINS. 


is frequently made as to how 
of a train may be estimated. 


Inqui 


with black figures upon them, and divide 
by the time in seconds between 
The result is the speed in miles 
per hour. 2. Listen attentively until the 


The 


in 20 seconds is the speed in miles per 


the number of telegraph poles passed in 


The number of poles 
passed is the number of miles per hour at 
which the train is traveling.—[ Railway 
Review. 


The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: “‘I have used Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in my —— y! for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
preparation I know of. It keeps the 
scalp clean, the hair soft and lively, and 

reserves the original color. My wif 
~ used it for a long time with mos 
satisfactory results.”’ 

Mrs. 8S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: “‘At the age of 3, in Monroe, 
La., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 
malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and socon- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 
I used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Before 
finishing the first bottle — hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Pecx'’s Parant CusmiorsD 
Ean Daucus Perfectly Restore the 


CUR 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Established 1857. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


_CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pow 
softest cheapest 


erful, 

& Best light known 

for Churches, Stores, Show 

elegant designs. n ze of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Li 

discount to churches and the trade. 

Dow't be deceived by cheap tmeriations. 

I. P. FRINK, ssz Pearl St., N. Ws 


THE VERY _ BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 


Wheeler Reflectors 
BReflecto: 


for every conceivadle use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00, 
2 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
ston, Mass. Chicago, IL 


25 and 27 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cumin for &e. 


Addre»: 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. 
Manufacture the finest e of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


OLUMBIA 


ICYCLES - 


Dy 
TANDEMS 
G ED-HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


Brancu||'2 WARREN st. NeW York 
Houses|i29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain, Ensure 
feet. 15c. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N. \. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength ; 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


WHEN YOU GO ON A JOURNEY 


You might as well forget to take your 

trunk as forget to take a bottle of 6 

Tarrant’s Seltzer“Aperient. 
® thi t medicine is the best remedy 


in the world for the irregularitiss of 
the bowels which annoy the traveler. 


A: 


R A DINNERS BY THE WAY, -~ « 

NIGHTS IN SLEEPING CARS, 

COOKERY IN HOTELS, - - 

HABITS OF HURRIED EATING, 

Produce headaches, indigestion, and 

irritable stomachs, a state of affairs 

which calls for prompt regulation. 

Keep Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 

our satchel, where you can get it readily. 

t will save you many a call on the doctor. 

Nearly all the traveling Salesmen in the 

United "Btates and all other 

regular and habitual travelers—carry with 
them this great remedy. 


IT 18 FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


, | ‘||| 
Vention this pauper. Balt 
| 
For those | 
worms, 
| 
| 
or injuries to the eateral 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
then. Wrieto HISCOX, B83 


